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The Week 


HE conference on limitation of armaments 
which opened in Geneva this week is chiefly 
otable for the presence of Russia. For the first time, 
all the chief nations of the world have gathered 
around the council table to see whether they cannot 
educe the burden of military expenditures, which, 
for some of them, constitutes such a crushing load. 
Part of the obstacles which, in the past, have ren- 
dered success difficult have been cleared away. With 
he United States and Russia both present, it is no 
onger possible to put forward the excuse that any 
ugreement achieved would be only a partial one. 
The dificulties which still remain are so great, how- 
ver, that there is not more than one chance in a 
hundred that this conference will accomplish any- 
ing of importance. The nations are as suspicious 
f one another, and as little inclined to put their 
rust in anything but the force of their own arms, 
$s at any time in the recent past. There is bad 
lood between France and Italy, Jugoslavia and 
taly, England and Russia, Poland and Germany, 
oland and Russia, Rumania and Russia. Despite 
¢ agreements made by their industrialists, France 
d Germany remain at loggerheads over the Rhine 
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occupation, the proposed uniting of Germany and 
Austria, and conflicting policies toward Russia and 
Poland. The League, while it has proved ftself in- 
dispensable in minor and routine matters, is unable 
to cope with any serious dispute between major 
powers, which is invariably taken out of its hands 
and settled behind the scenes. As time passes, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that disarmament must 
follow, and not precede, the providing of alternate 
—and less illusory—forms of security, though not 
security of the unreasonable kind and extent France 
has demanded. 


THE nervous state of the diplomats was shown 
by the series of incidents which came, probably by 
no accident, just before the disarmament confer- 
ence opened. The Polish-Lithuanian dispute is to 
be discussed by the League within a fortnight; and 
a few days ago, rumors suddenly became rife that 
Poland intended to foment a Lithuanian revolution 
and seize the whole country as she seized the city 
of Vilna seven years ago. Russia promptly warned 
Poland that such an action would not be tolerated. 
Litvinoff was in Berlin at the moment, on his way 
to Geneva. A conference ensued, between Strese- 
mann and himself, and the statement they made 
public was interpreted as meaning that Germany 
and Russia would stand together against Poland. 
It is true that relations between Germany and Po- 
land have long been bad; but neither Germany nor 
Russia wants war if it can possibly be avoided. 
Practically speaking, Germany is disarmed; and, in 
any case, she is playing a conciliatory game with 
France, whose satellite Poland is, and with Eng- 
land, in the hope of getting the Rhineland freed, 
reparations reduced, and some of her former colo- 
nies restored. Russia believes that the Baldwin 
government is only looking for an excuse to attack 
her, and will certainly not resort to arms if she can 
help it. War is always a possibility, in Eastern 
Europe; but at the moment it is not a probability. 


THE situation between France and Italy is one 
of increasing strain. The Franco-Jugoslav treaty 
which caused such dismay, real or assumed, in 
Rome, has been “answered” by an Italo-Albanian 
compact, which runs for twenty years instead of the 
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five specified in the former document. There is, of 
course, no reality to any new agreement between 
Italy and Albania; the little country on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic has long been in Mussolini’s 
pocket. For that matter, the treaty between France 
and Jugoslavia did no more than confirm an ar- 
rangement which had existed for some time. But 
diplomats who are able to ignore secret arrange- 
ments can no longer do so when these have been 
brought out into the light. It may be true, as some 
optimistic observers believe, that France and Italy, 
which have always made faces at-one another, 
would not carry their animosity past the danger 
point; but the Balkans constitute a poor stage on 
which to indulge in such exercises. It is always 
possible that excited onlookers, not realizing that 
the principals are not in earnest, may join the game. 


THE death of Premier Bratiano of Rumania is 
likely to have no immediate consequences of inter- 
national interest. He has been succeeded as 
Premier, temporarily, by his brother, Vintila Bra- 
tiano, a much weaker character. Vintila has also 
been made titular leader of the misnamed Liberal 
party. The most powerful political group is now 
the National Peasants’ party, which, despite re- 
ports to that effect in the press, is by no means com- 
mitted to the candidacy of Prince Carol for the 
throne. That young man, of whom the world 
has the right to be heartily tired, continues to blow 
hot and cold from his hiding place near Paris. 
Vintila Bratiano is seeking to conciliate the peasants 
by concessions, but is meeting with little success, and 
it would not be surprising to see the Liberals turned 
out of office at an election early in the new year. 


UNTIL the terms of the rumored loan of $40,- 
000,000 which J. P. Morgan and Company pro- 
pose to make to the Japanese government on the 
security of the South Manchurian railway are an- 
nounced, it will be prudent not to criticize the pro- 
ject too drastically, but on the surface the loan 
seems to be doubtful as a matter both of business 
and politics. The security which the Japanese gov- 
ernment has to offer is none too good, and might 
well be regarded with particular suspicion by an 
American banking house. . The South Manchurian 
Railway Company is operating on a concession 
which expires in a few years, and was renewed in 
1915 by a Chinese government which was helpless 
under Japanese pressure. Its validity is challenged 
by the Chinese Nationalists, and if they ever estab- 
lish an effective government in Peking, the challenge 
will seriously impair the security of the Japanese 
title to the railway property in Manchuria which 
is now being mortgaged. Doubtless the Japanese 
government is fully capable of protecting its pro- 
perty by armed force, but a railway which needs 
an army to defend it against an increasingly power- 
ful neighbor and against the probable resentment 
of the rapidly increasing Chinese population of 
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Manchuria itself does not look like gilt-edged ,, 
curity for a loan. It was th threat which th 
quarrel about the status of the then existing M, 
churian railways raised against the peace of th 
Far East which prompted President Taft in 199 
to propose to Japan and Russia their neutralizatio, 
and if the quarrel involved a menace to peace | 
1909, it contains more of a menace in 1928 ay 
after. J. P. Morgan and Company seem to | 
lending money not on one of the assets of th 
Japanese government, but on one of its gravest p 
litical liabilities. 





































THERE has always been an influential body ¢ 
opinion in the United States which has suspecte 
with reason, that the Allies in Europe would in ¢ 
end try to unload on the United States the accep 
ance, in payment of the war debts, of Germany 
more dubious promise to pay reparations. This sy 
picion accounts for the refusal by any branch of th 
American government to permit the discharge 9 
war debts to become contingent upon the discharg 
of reparations. Yet, obviously, the two financig 
obligations form part of the same problem, am 
any satisfactory and permanent settlement of 1 
parations is inconceivable as long as the contract 
call for over sixty years more of large annuities ¢ 
the United States. Some time soon, the Daw 
plan of raising and transferring reparations wi 
come up for consideration, and when it doe 
there will be an effort to persuade the Unit 
States to enter a general conference which wil! hay 
for its object a final liquidation of the debts whi 
the various European nations owe to one anoth 
and to the United States as the result of the Wa 
In view of the fact that eventually the Unit 
States will probably have to enter such a conferencg 
it is not too soon to discuss what kind of settleme 
the American government could reasonably pr 
pose. In another column of this issue, Mr. S. 0 
Levinson, of Chicago, suggests a plan which, in ke 
opinion, would fairly divide the available asse 
among the creditors. It is certainly an ingenio 
proposal, which takes care of all the really impor 
ant financial obstacles to European appeasement 
It is the result of an intensive study of the proble 
which Mr. Levinson made in Europe last summe 
and in the preparation cf it he was assisted by th 
training which he has obtained by his own pr 
fessional work, which has frequently involved # 
working out of railway reorganizations. He | 
accustomed, that is, to the framing of plans whi 
will satisfy the conflicting claims of different class 
of creditors and enable a bankrupt concern to op¢ 
ate freely again on its own power and subject 
its own control. He is assured by experts tht 
his project for the liquidation of the debts 
financially feasible. If it were backed by the Ame! 
can government and public opinion, the most (2 
gerous obstacle to its political realization would 
overcome. 
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PAUL Ys Anderson, Washington correspondent 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has raised an 
teresting question in regard to the Teapot 
ome transaction. It will be remembered that a 
mmy organization, the Continental Trading 
ompany, was created, which bought and resold to 
fliated companies a large amount of oil at an ad- 
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on Bance of twenty-five cents a barrel. The “profits” 

| 28 antl this paper transaction were invested in Liberty 

g ie nds, and some of these, to the value of $230,- 
of t 


00, were traced to Secretary Fall and his son-in- 
w, M. T. Everhart. But this amount did not 
present the total ‘“‘earnings’’ of the Continental 
rading Corporation. Before it went out of busi- 


avest p 


body "Mess it had accumulated more than $3,000,000. 
~ pie Mir. Anderson asks, What became of the other $2,- 
int 


0,000? The theory has sometimes been ad- 
nced that part of the money was used to pay off 
he Republican deficit of about $1,800,000 from 
be campaign of 1920. Will Hays, on the witness 


ie accep 
ermany} 


This sy 


ch of t nd, denied that Harry Sinclair had turned over 

va y stock to the Republican war-chest, but said 

ee othing about Liberty bonds. Of the five oil men 
nanct 


ho could tell what became of the missing $2,770,- 
)0, one fled to Africa and two to Europe, and 
| refuse to return under any circumstances. A 
purth, Sinclair, is a principal in a criminal pro- 
eding and cannot be forced to testify. Stewart, 
he fifth, presumably will be a witness in the retrial 
f the Fall-Sinclair case. We are glad to note that 
nator Norris proposes to have the Walsh com- 
ittee reopen its inquiry into the matter. 
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)NE would suppose that the United States De- 
artment of Justice would have some interest in 
his question. If a $3,000,000 fund is accumulated 
y shady methods and $230,500 of it is used for 
audulent purposes, is it not reasonable to suppose 
hat the rest was also spent illegitimately? Yet 
hen Mr. Anderson applied to Attorney General 
argent, the latter displayed no interest whatever 
the matter, and declined to say a word about it. 
lo investigation is being made by the Department. 
he recipients of the Liberty bonds could be 
ced by the Treasury, through the simple process 
f finding out who cashed the coupons, but this is 
ot being done. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
usion that the Coolidge administration, instead 
wanting to find out where the money went, knows 
here it went and has a lively fear that the people 
the country may come to share the information. 


S$ the present session of Congress opens, the 
bbies are busy in Washington as they have not 
en for many years. We have already referred 
that which supports repeal of the federal estate- 


eok ‘mex, and has financed visits to Washington by scores 
aind state legislators and officials. Greatly over- 
ots * hadowing this, however, is the lobby of the private 


ric-power interests, which are determined to pre- 


would! nt public development of power either at Muscle 
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Shoals or Boulder Dam. This lobby boasts that it 
represents about twenty billion dollars in capital. 
It has engaged as director Mr. Stephen B. Davis, 
former solicitor of the Department of Commerce 
under Herbert Hoover. The National Electric 
Light Association—one of the chief constituents 
of the movement—has also raided the public 
service by engaging as its assistant director Mr. 
Paul S. Clapp, formerly assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce under Mr. Hoover.~ Mr. Clapp has been 
touring the country attacking the government’s 
plans for Boulder Dam. The Association in a 
resolution states that the Boulder Dam project, 
which has been endorsed by President Coolidge, 
Secretary Work, and Reclamation Commissioner 
Elwood Mead, is supported by “enthusiasts and 
fanatics.” Representative Swing, one of the 
authors of the Swing-Johnson bill for Boulder 
Dam, estimates that the lobby will spend this year 
over $1,000,000. Its main task at present, as an- 
nounced to newspaper correspondents at a dinner 
in Washington, “is to get Muscle Shoals out of the 
way and to beat Boulder Dam and the Walsh reso- 
lution.” Those representing the public interest in 
these subjects are Lilliputians beside this giant. 


ON the Tariff Commission is a “dirt farmer,” 
Sherman J. Lowell, a past master of the National 
Grange. He appeared at the recent convention of 
the Grange in Cleveland with the solemn warning: 
“If we don’t use the tariff to protect our farmers, 
every war-torn country in Europe that owes us 
money will be trying to make us pay their debts by 
intriguing us to buy their products. We must be 
on our guard to prevent that.’ This sounds like 
a fair sample of Republican tariff economics. It is 
disgraceful in the Europeans not to pay their debts 
to us. But it is shameful and dangerous intrigue 
for them to export goods to us as a means of pay- 
ing. Just how does Mr. Lowell suggest that they 
pay? By sending us gold? There is not enough 
in the world. And we already have over half the 
world’s supply of monetary gold—too much for 
our own good. Meanwhile, European currencies are 
precarious for lack of sufficient reserves. What 
other methods of paying are there besides sending 
goods or gold? By supplying us with services such 
as shipping and insurance, and by selling goods and 
services to our travelers abroad. Presumably Mr. 
Lowell would think the former means as heinous 
as export. The only recourse left is for all the 
members of the Grange, taking the large profits 
they have received from tariff protection, to spend 
the rest of their lives traveling abroad. 


Whereas, the number of marketing contracts so far 
signed by the members, old and new, of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association, indicates 
a degree of indifference which makes doubtful the 
securing of 75 percent of the 1926 crop by November 
15, and 
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Whereas, the opening of the 1927 selling season is 
now only thirty days away; 

Therefore, be it resolved that, to protect the best 
interests of our membership and to provide adequate 
facilities for the handling and sale of their tobacco, 
it is ordered that work be immediately begun to put 
our receiving plants in order to dispose of the present 
crop by the looseleaf auction method. 


‘THUS passes another farmers’ codperative mark- 
eting venture. And, of all the larger commodity 
coéperative societies organized during the post-war 
period, the Burley Growers’ was probably the 
strongest and best-managed. It arose from condi- 
tions which were both dramatic and chaotic. A to- 
bacco pool had existed in Kentucky as far back as 
1906-7, but this ceased to exist before the recent 
movement of price deflation began. The new society 
emerged under the sponsorship of Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, at a time when night-riding and other 
means of terror were being employed by baffled 
farmers. Under the management of James C. 
Stone, an experienced and able tobacco specialist, 
this association seemed to flourish during the early 
years of the five-year contract. Now, after a stren- 
uous campaign for securing renewal and new con- 
tracts, the directors admit failure. 


DIRECTORS of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association have not completely aban- 
doned hope. They persist in believing that their 
organization may be saved, possibly for the han- 
dling of next year’s crop. However their efforts 
may eventuate, and we hope their expectations are 
not unfounded, the present crisis leads to further 
reflections regarding our agricultural situation as a 
whole. Those statesmen and business men who rec- 
ommend coéperative marketing as the primary rem- 
edy for the farmers’ difficulties are obviously over- 
simplifying the case. They presume that farmers 
are able somehow to become coéperative with re- 
spect to a single aspect of life while remaining in- 
dividualistic in other affairs. Coéperative market- 
ing, existing in social and economic insulation, can 
achieve nothing more than a temporary increase in 
prices for such commodities as are held in pools; 
when this increased price is followed by increased 
production, the ensuing price must come down, 
whether the commodity is held in the warehouses 
of codperators or those of speculators. And, when 
the price reaches a given level, codperative loyalty 
is strained to the breaking-point. This is, of course, 
merely one of the perplexities which confront pro- 
moters of coéperative societies. The deeper social, 
psychic, and cultural values which are prerequisite 
to a true codperative society are, for the most part, 
still unrecognized. To most people, the problem 
still seems to be the simple discovery or invention 
of some smooth-running piece of marketing ma- 
chinery. This economic focus produces those vari- 
ous blind-spots which prevent us from seeing the 
whole of our agricultural problem. 
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More Myth than Man ( 
E VERY day .it looks more and more as if, yim F 

respect to the Republican nominations {jm ° 
President, Mr. Coolidge were playing it both way ‘ 
He proposes to combine the credit for having », . 
fused the honor with the rare distinction of hayingih * 
it forced upon him. He hopes to find himself. * 
claimed as nominee by a chastened party and] - 


sympathetic nation without himself asking for ; | 
without laboring to get it and without paying ay 
price for it. The obsequious Republicans are ; 
hand the crown to him on a gold platter, admittiy 
thereby that they cannot get along without him, ay 
their helpless subservience is subsequently to be ray 
fed by an overwhelming majority of the Americ 
people. Such appears to be Mr. Coolidge'’s p; 
gram, which up to date has marched from one stay 
to another without a hitch. . 

Whether it will continue to succeed we shal! ny 
risk a guess, but it certainly ought to fail. If he ¢ 
arms opposition and is-carried into the nominati 
by an automatic popular tide, it will mean an en 
phatic personal triumph for him, but it will advedil H 
tise an increasing decay in the self-confidence 
the Republican party and in the health of the Amel 
ican political body. Mr. Coolidge has not deserve 










such a tribute. If he wishes to be reélected, he | vA 
in our opinion, fully entitled to ask his countrym .. 
to consider his claims. He cannot, in our opinion 

; =" so 
be properly disqualified by the tradition agains i ¢., 
third term. Mr. Coolidge has served as Presidag . 
a little over five years, and once only has he b A 
elected. The third-term taboo is no more the af 
partially valid in a clear case, but in a doubtful ag. 


it should not, in our opinion, rule out an exist 
President's claim for reélection on the merits of fi 
performance. But while Mr. Coolidge has eve 
right to offer himself as candidate, he should do 
in the open, which is apparently what he wishes 
avoid. If he had come out and asked for the non 
nation, he would have been obliged to fight in ori 
to get it, but it would have been an honest ig 
against an organized vocal opposition and wa 
something worth while to fight about. His pres 
apparent program of emasculating the opposition 
his renomination by refusing either to run or! 
withdraw is a far less worthy course. For 
fatally embarrasses and partly disqualifies his ™ 
formidable competitors who have served or ! 
serving in his Cabinet. If the Republicans cont 
at these tactics, they will show themselves up 45! 
anemic and snobbish political organism with lit 
initiative or confidence in its own resources, lead 
and mission. oe 

A Republican party which finds Mr. Coolidge 
dispensable as a candidate will insist on nominati 
him for one of two reasons. His withdrawal m' 
conceivably provoke a contest over the selection 
his successor which would become sufficiently bi" 
to compromise the success of the Republicans 10! 
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subsequent contest with their Democratic opponents. 


) Or it might have the opposite effect. It might ex- 
: pose on their part the lack of any sufficient impulse 
if, wi to fasten upon a better substitute. In this second 
ns [oH case, the intelligence of the party would shrink from 


h way the honest consideration of Mr. Coolidge’s failure 
"IN Hl and weakness as a party leader and as President, 
havi and from. the effort to select an abler and more 

self “i enterprising successor. Instead of rejoicing at the 
‘nd @% opportunity for a new deal which would tap other 

Tor i sources of Republican energy and statesmanship, 
‘NY ail the party would prefer to succumb helplessly and 
‘°¢ Wl snobbishly to the prestige of an obviously second- 

imittingil pate man and a no less obviously inept and timid 
'M, 20 Jeader. For the prestige which Mr. Coolidge en- 
be ra joys is a spurious affair which is the result of a pe- 
CCC riod of political stagnation and intellectual lassitude. 
debs The welfare of the party and that of the interests 
ie SOMME which the party represents demands that the Repub- 
licans during the term of the next President invoke 

hall n the services of an executive and a statesman with 
t he dail courage, initiative and vision. Mr. Coolidge’s very 
nina jimitations, let alone his good qualities, have dur- 
an Cu ing the past four years contributed to his success. 

| advil His frugality, his timidity, his conservatism, his im- 
ence ORE mobility, his specious and loquacious optimism have 
¢ Ame a1] of them comforted a people who were apprehen- 
lcservedil sve about social security and surfeited for the mo- 
1, he i ment with public adventures; but this state of mind 
itryma is born of conditions which are passing, and it will 
Op'NOGl soon disappear under the influence of the very dif- 
3ainst Gl ferent group.of conditions which are now coming to 
reside prevail. During the next four years, the American 


he , government. can no longer continue to play safe, as 
ny it has done since 1922. It will need, particularly 
‘Tu! COMME in its relation with foreign countries, to try out more 
exist 


positive, more risky, more responsible and more 
controversial policies. Mr. Coolidge’s handling of 
the foreign affairs of the United States has been 
unobjectionable, whenever American interests de- 
manded that he. sit tight and do little or nothing, 
but it has been maladroit whenever, as in the case 
of the naval conference and of our relations with 
Mexico and Central America, circumstances com- 
pelled him to act decisively. The years from 1928 
to 1932 will be a period of decision in foreign 
policy. If Mr. Coolidge proves to be his own suc- 
cessor, he will regret his failure to retire before the 
buffeting of less favorable surroundings and the de- 
mand for constructive statesmanship reveal the in- 
eptitude of his good intentions. 

During the next four years, the President of the 
nited States will have to deal with two questions 
of major importance which, if they are wisely but 
not too cautiously handled, will correct and im- 
ensely improve the relations of the United States 
o Europe. During that interval, the modus vivendi 
which was adopted in 1924 in relation to German 
eparations will break down and will have to be 
econsidered. The United States can scarcely avoid 
playing a more responsible and official part in this 
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reconsideration than it did in the making of the 
Dawes Plan. The success of any reparations will 
depend, among other conditions, upon its associa- 
tion with some plan for the prompt liquidation of 
the inter-Allied debts and particularly of the debt 
which the Allies in Europe owe to the United States. 
It is no exaggeration to declare that the healing of 
this bleeding economic and political sore without any 
additional infection depends upon the willingness of 
the American government to propose to Europe 
some such comprehensive solution as the ingenious 
and statesmanlike plan which Mr. Levinson out- 
lines elsewhere in this issue. No less important are 
the negotiations which will have to be undertaken 
during the next few years for a revival and a modi- 
fication of the naval agreement of 1921 with Japan 
and Great Britain. It must be remembered that 
this agreement involves not merely the question of 
future competition in naval armaments, but also the 
peace of the Pacific, the relation between military 
and naval armaments and their method of limita- 
tion, and finally, what the parity between the two 
English-speaking peoples in the distribution of sea 
power really means. 

The Republican party, so it happens, contains two 
leaders who are peculiarly well qualified to conduct 
the American government through the labyrinth of 
dificult negotiations and doubtful decisions of the 
next few years, and both of them are passive or 
active candidates for the Republican nomination. 
We refer, of course, to Messrs. Hoover and 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes initiated and planned the 
group of agreements which the naval powers con- 
summated in Washington during the fall of 1921. 
According to the record, he is better prepared to 
deal with the vexatious and complicated question of 
their renewal, revision and supplementation than 
any other candidate for the presidency, Democratic 
or Republican. Mr. Hoover has not for many 
years participated in the making of foreign policy, 
but he has rare qualifications for handling transac- 
tions with Europe. He understands the resources, 
the economic needs and the bargaining power of the 
European governments as does no other politically 
prominent American. He has the realistic intelli- 
gence, the courage, the ingenuity and the adaptabil- 
ity which might enable him to locate the best way 
out of the immensely difficult economic, political 
and psychological problem of liquidating the obliga- 
tions which the European peoples incurred during 
the War. He is a man of larger ability and prob- 
ably of more liberality and vision than he has had an 
opportunity of revealing since he entered the Repub- 
lican Cabinet in March, 1921. 

The New Republic is not, of course, indicating 
its own preference for the nomination and election 
of either Mr. Hughes or Mr. Hoover. It is only 
pointing out that, if the Republican party rejects 
both of them and chooses to commandeer a man like 
Mr. Coolidge, whose qualifications for the post are 
so much inferior, it will write into the record clear 
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evidence of its deterioration as an organ of govern- 
ment. It will have succumbed to the credulity and 
suggestibility which its leaders have tried to im- 
pose on American public opinion. It will have fallen 
a victim of the foolish and baleful myth that Mr. 
Coolidge is somehow a great man and a super- 
statesman in whom the shrewdness, the kindness, the 
prudence and the common sense an ordinary small- 
town American is supposed to possess were il- 
lumined and transfigured by a touch of genius. This 
myth originated after his extraordinary triumph in 
1924 and as an explanation of it. Only a great man 
could have been so overwhelmingly elected. An 
orgy of puffery followed. For years the press and 
Republican politician publicists have industriously 
circulated the lie. But now when Mr. Coolidge is 
himself chewing the husks of the myth by pretend- 
ing magnanimously to retire, and when the party 
would like to seize the opportunity to get rid of him, 
the carefully cultivated puff of his eminence and his 
political indispensability gets in their way. Mr. 
Coolidge can invoke the mere inertia of the myth 
as a means of ruling out his competitors and of im- 
posing himself on a party which would not overtly 
succumb to his pretensions without a stiff fight. The 
outcome is still doubtful. His competitors may, in 
the end, force him really to withdraw, or they may 
manage to interrupt the parade of his prestige, but, 
in any event, the lesson is obvious and important. 
The American presidency is an excessively power- 
ful office. It seems irresistibly to magnify a man 
unwholesomely, either in his own eyes, as with 
Roosevelt and Wilson, or in the eyes of other peo- 
ple, as in the case of Coolidge. 


Fooling the Farmers Again 


ARMERS in the United States have for long 
been justly indignant at the preferences given, 
through the political machinery, to industrial inter- 
ests. Once it was the railroads which played fast 
and loose with the favors received. Latterly the 
farmers have begun to awaken to the injustice of a 
protective tariff for manufactures which is ineffec- 
tive as far as farm products are concerned. Hence 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, ef al. What has made 
the sense of injustice doubly sore is that much of 
the special privilege handed over to industry has 
resulted from fooling the farmers. They are po- 
tentially strong enough in politics to prevent almost 
any step of which they vehemently disapprove. But 
political leaders, misrepresenting issues to them, 
have time and again obtained their support, or at 
least their passive assent, for measures injurious to 
themselves. Then it has taken years of agitation, 
organization and effort even partially to undo the 
wrongs done. And much of the injustice is irremedi- 
able. 
As we write, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is meeting for its convention in Chicago. This 
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is the national organization which has been in the 
van of the fight for the McNary-Haugen Bill—a, 
expedient of dubious efficacy for remedying a Wrong 
suffered by the farmers for many years past. Np 
doubt, the sessions will be dominated by discussio, 
of this and similar measures for farm relief. A; 
the same time, however, there is serious danger 
that the Federation, on the advice of its ow, 
leaders, will give assent to a policy on an entirely 
different subject, the baneful effects of which th, 
farmers will be suffering, and vainly trying to rem. 
edy, fifty years from now. Unless the farmers ar 
wary, they will be fooled again, and in as impor. 
tant a matter as any which has risen to plague them 
in the past. 

We refer to electric power in general, and to 
Muscle Shoals in particular. In a world increas. 
ingly mechanized, the battle for markets, depend. 
ing largely on efficiency of production, will go i 
the end to those who are able to utilize power tp 
the best advantage. The uses of electric power in 
agriculture are day by day growing in importance. 
Aside from mere mechanical labor saving, abun. 
dant and cheap electricity contributes to the eas 
and pleasure of life which is necessary to enable the 
farmers to compete with urban employers even for 
the help of their own children. We venture to say 
that within a quarter of a century the difference 
between favorable and unfavorable power conii- 
tions will mean far more to American farmers than 
tariff discrimination ever did. 

Now, it has been attested by every impartial in. 
vestigator into the subject that private power in 
terests practise marked discrimination against the 
individual consumer—against the farmer espe 
cially—and in favor of industry. This discrimi 
nation is most noticeable in the matter of rates. |: 
also exists in the extension of distributing lines. Fur- 
thermore, the power interests are extracting abnor- 
mally large profits from the entire public by virtue 
of valuations of their plants, on which their “rea 
sonable return” is reckoned, far above the actu: 
cost of the investment. Regulation of private power 
companies has broken down in numerous directions. 
The case against the existing system is so strong 
that many believe in complete public ownership fo: 
the utility. But, at the very least, it is desirable to 
have a few large publicly owned power systems © 
compete with the private companies and check thei: 
practices. By the same token, the private power 
interests are stretching every nerve to prevent the 
public from owning or managing any plant of rc? 
importance. . 

In the present Congress, two decisive battles 0! 
this campaign are to be fought. The more impo" 
tant, Boulder Dam, has such characteristics that tht 
power interests will be hard put to it to show re* 
son against allowing the government at least tht 
right to develop its own power, which will resul 
from the fundamental flood control project. Bu 
they hope to establish a precedent against pul 
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power, by first prevailing upon Congress to turn 
over the government’s Muscle Shoals property to 
a private company. And the first step in this effort 
js to secure the support of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and similar bodies. Strangely 
enough, the Federation seems about to fall in line, 
by endorsing the bid of the American Cyanamid 
Company. 

How are the farmers to be prevailed upon thus 
to betray their own best interests? By the old 

rocess of fooling them. The importance of 

uscle Shoals as a producer of power is being 
under-emphasized. But farm leaders are persuaded 
to believe that it can produce an abundance of cheap 
fertilizer by making nitrates from the air. The 
Cyanamid Company promises, if it gains control of 
Muscle Shoals, to make fertilizers and sell them at 
the cost of production plus 8 percent. A com- 
mittee of three farm editors, deputed by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors’ Association to investigate 
the situation, is reported to have been so impressed 
by this offer that they will support the company’s 
bid. We are happy to say that a prominent farm 
journal, not represented on the committee—Farm 
and Fireside—has hastened to expose the intended 
fraud on the farmers by repeating again the facts 
known to all experts, facts which have previously 
been published in the New Republic. 

The facts are that, even if fertilizer is produced 
at Muscle Shoals and is offered for sale at the cost 
of production plus 8 percent, it will not be of the 
slightest benefit to the farmers, for the simple rea- 
son that the farmers will not buy it. They will not 
buy it, because they will be able to obtain equally 
good nitrate fertilizer made elsewhere, and by dif- 
ferent processes, at a much cheaper price. Muscle 
Shoals was developed by the federal government 
during the War, when the process of nitrogen fixa- 
tion was in its infancy, partly in order to obtain a 
source of nitrates, whose import had been seriously 
restricted. Two nitrate plants were built. Plant 
No. 1, it is agreed by all, is now so antiquated as to 
be completely useless. Plant No. 2 was designed 
for the cyanamid process. This plant was well lo- 
cated at the water power development, because the 
process demands~a large amount of power. But 
since its building, another process has been per- 
fected—the synthetic ammonia process—which is 
much cheaper. This demands much less power, 
but more coal. There is no synthetic ammonia 
plant at Muscle Shoals, and the location is not de- 
sirable for such a plant. The Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, for instance, which uses the new 
process, and announces its intention to produce 
fixed nitrogen “in quantities sufficiently large to en- 
able the United States eventually to be independent 
of importation of these products as units of fertil- 
izers,” has definitely abandoned consideration of 
Muscle Shoals for the purpose. It says: “The eco- 
nomics, as to location and technical process, at 
Muscle Shoals not proving of interest, the com- 
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pany has acquired a large acreage, accessible to 
both rail and deep-water carriers, at Hopewell, 
Va., for the location of the first installation.” This 
plant is already in course of construction. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its 
Yearbook for 1926, reports: ‘“‘This product [of the 
cyanamid process] has found considerable use as a 
fertilizer, but certain undesirable properties have 
definitely limited its consumption. The synthetic 
ammonia process is the newest method and it has 
. .. contributed most to the growth of the nitrogen 
fixation industry as a whole. . . . The United States, 
which five years ago had no plants for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, now has seven synthetic- 
ammonia installations.”” According to the Depart- 
ment’s figures, production of nitrogen by the cyana- 
mid process increased from 100,000 metric tons 
to 170,000, or 70 percent, between 1915 and 1925, 
while by the synthetic ammonia process it increased 
during the same period from 25,000 to 400,000 
tons, or 1,600 percent. 

The farmers would do well to consult the abun- 
dant technical opinion on this subject, which may 
be found in testimony appearing in the Congres- 
sional Record and elsewhere. If they do, they will 
come to the conclusion that any offer to produce 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals is a delusion and a 
snare. There is no profit to be made in producing 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals; the only purpose in 
any such offer must be to fool the farmers into 
supporting a scheme for exploiting the great elec- 
tric power resources of the development. Muscle 
Shoals should be treated solely as a problem in 
power. 

If the farmers want to dispose of this govern- 
ment power by intrusting it to private hands, they 
can do much better than to give it to the Cyanamid 
Company—other power companies have offered 
more favorable contracts for it. But they would 
be well advised if they kept the plant in the hands 
of the government. For this is the first and pos- 
sibly the crucial issue in a struggle for power which 
will vitally affect the future of American agricul- 
ture. 
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A Financial Path to Peace 


HIS is an attempt to suggest a compre- 

hensive plan of readjustment for the vex- 

ing questions of German reparations, Al- 
lied and inter-Allied government debts, European 
appeasement and peace. 

Many excellent suggestions of readjustment have 
been made, but, so far as the writer knows, they 
deal respectively with only one phase of the Euro- 
pean situation. Sometimes it is with the settlement 
and disposition of German reparations; sometimes 
with the resettlement or cancellation of the Allied 
debts owing the United States; sometimes the em- 
phasis is put upon the necessity for revising the 
Treaty of Versailles; and, of course, many plans 
deal purely with the question of world peace. The 
central idea of this proposal is to consider all of 
these acute questions and problems together; in 
other words, to handle them as is done, generally 
speaking, in the case of a reorganization of a dis- 
tressed railroad or industrial corporation. In re- 
organizations, all interests are considered in one 
complete scheme of rehabilitation and adjustment. 
The analogy may not be complete, but it is sufh- 
ciently so for the purpose. When every nation sees 
what all other nations are to receive, how it is to 
be treated, and what the general result will be, criti- 
cism and distrust are disarmed, and general confi- 
‘dence and harmony are attainable. This is the 
“open diplomacy” of reorganizations. 

Settlements have been made by our government 
with practically all our European debtors except 
France, which has not ratified the agreement. This 
article does not discuss the wisdom of these settle- 
ments, but takes them as facts in the economic prob- 
lem. However, it may not be amiss to say that the 
writer has never been in sympathy with the view 
that the Great War was originally our war, that 
we were military partners with the Allies through- 
out, and that our loans to them during and after 
the War were mere contributions to a common 
cause. Nor has the writer ever considered the ef- 
fort to fix the “capacity to pay” of a nation over 
a period of sixty-two years anything short of a wild 
guess. But the settlements are closed incidents, and 
we start from them as a base. Suffice it to say that 
the United States has been liberal in these adjust- 
ments, although we have apparently received little 
or no credit for generosity or even leniency. 

In 1917 we entered the World War, not only 
in good faith but enthusiastically, “to end war,” 
that is, to establish durable world peace. While we 
materially aided in victory for the Allied cause, the 
vision of world peace is still distant. 

The purposes of the proposed plan may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. To get a reasonable compromise in cash for the 
United States of the “present worth” of the debt 


settlements, which will furnish immediate and sub 
stantial relief to our taxpayers who are bearing the 
whole brunt of the American cost of the War. 

2. To have the German reparations fixed at a def. 
inite amount and paid, the amount to be financed by 
a world consortium of bankers in codperation with 
the governments involved, so that Germany may pay 
adequate reparations and also be able to work out th. 
economic salvation of her people. 

3. To use the proceeds of the financed fixation of 
German reparations to pay all the sums needed under 
the proposed plan to bring about the settlement and 
discharge of all the Allied and inter-Allied gover. 
ment debts; for stabilization of currencies; for equi. 
table adjustments with those European nations ha\ ng 
specific claims to German reparations, and for the 





necessary cost of the loan. ta: 

4. The nations involved to sign a treaty of peace [gun 
open to all other civilized nations, wherein there will an 
be substituted for the sixty-two years of debt inst:l- sul 
ment payments by our European debtors a sixty-two Bu 
year experiment in world peace, by the renunciation of 


for that period of the use of war for the settlement of err 
international disputes. In other words, to get alw 
from this adjustment the ideal for which we fought 
in the War—the ending of war by international agree. 
ment. 

5. To make such modifications of the Treaty of 
Versailles as are compatible with the terms and pur 
poses of this proposal. 






























The position taken by President Wilson, that the 
question of Allied debts should not be considered in 
conjunction with German reparations, was sound 
This view was approved and adopted by the Hard. 
ing and Coolidge administrations. At the time this 
subject was originally broached, it meant two thing: 
—first, the making of all payments by the Allics 
to the United States conditional on the payment to 
them of reparations by Germany; and, secondly, 
and more important, the United States was asked 
to take, in payment of the Allied debts, German 
“C” bonds, third mortgage bonds, all subordinated 
to the bonds to be given the Allies. This would 
have put the United States in the position of mili 
tary collector of reparations from Germany, in or 
der to protect our third mortgage bonds, as wt 
would have released the Allies. The proposal here 
in contained is free from these objections. In fact, 
the plan provides a complete settlement, whereit 
the United States would be paid a fair “present 
worth” compromise of the debt settlements in cash, 
the reparations would be adjusted and discharged, 
and the whole network of Allied and inter-Allied 
indebtedness would be disentangled and ended. 

The principal of the Allied debts owing the 
United States was about ten billion dollars, which 
with accumulated interest, amounted to about twelvt 
billion dollars. By the lenient settlements made by 
our debt-funding commission and approved by Com 
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gress (including the unratified French settlement), 
between six and seven billion dollars were, in effect, 
cancelled, through the omission and reduction of 
interest over the period of sixty-two years. The 
“present worth” of the debts owing the United 
States under the settlements (that is, the present 
cash value an expert accountant would give them, 
assuming that all the instalments will be paid for 
the sixty-two years) is, roughly, five billion dollars. 
The cancellation of six to seven billion dollars, plus 
the “present worth” of about five billion dollars, 
epitomizes the present Allied debt situation so far 
as the United States is concerned. Of course, it 
requires considerable optimism to believe that all 
these countries will continue to pay their instalments 
to us over the sixty-two-year period. 
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ae Even if the nations actually and punctually pay 
+ the (pall their instalments, the present generation of our 
~ Be taxpayers will get an almost negligible benefit. For, 
peace, under these settlements, the instalment payments, 
© will agand most of the interest rates, do not begin to be 
instal: [substantial until about twenty-five years from now. 
y-two [But it has been computed that, at the present rate 
iation IB of progress, our own eighteen billion dollars of gov- 
ent of Hi ernment debt will all be paid off within twenty-five 
: also years. Therefore, the next generation, that will 
Ougit Hie get the benefit of the increased instalment payments 
“6 Bi and interest rates, will be a generation that nation- 
wy ally is practically free from debt. In other words, 
| oes American taxpayers will get relief when they do 
not need relief. There is no good reason why the 
present generation should stand all the burden of 
‘t the pour participation in the War. The proposed plan 
ed in (amOflers immediate and partial relief to present tax- 
sund, payers, and, even so, will accelerate by many years 
Jard. (athe day when our national war debt will be entirely 
» this MEEpaid off. 
hings In addition to the debt settlements, the United 
Allies States has a claim of two hundred and fifty million 
at to ggeollars, arising out of our contribution to the Army 
ndly, fggof Occupation immediately following the Armistice. 
isked Je were to have a first lien for these advances, 
rman MDUt, for some reason or other, we have not been 
rated Impaid, so far as the writer knows, anything either 
vould ge” principal or interest. As the other governments 
mili. fgeontributing to the Army of Occupation have been 
n or fpaid, it seems reasonable to propose that this ex- 
s we Mmpense of the United States, which was incurred for 
here fmmtne benefit of the Allies, and after the War, should 
fact, Ee repaid. 
ercia While, as above stated, the United States hap- 
esent mpily kept itself free from participation in or collec- 
cash, fmion of German reparations, nevertheless, in any 
reed, reorganization” of Europe, we must all agree that 
lied Bhe center and crux are the German reparations. 
7 his is obviously true so far as any financial ad- 
the justment is. concerned, and it is almost equally true 
hich vith regard to European appeasement and peace. 
velve Mmccordingly, this plan proposes that the German 
ie by Meparations be fixed at the amount of six billion 
Con Jollars, and that this amount be financed and paid 
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in cash in a lump sum. This would supersede the 
present method of instalment payments by Germany 
without knowledge or fixation of the total amount 
of reparations, and, as the annual payments under 
the Dawes Plan are rapidly increasing, would ob- 
viate the danger of default and consequent serious 
complications. The effect of the cash settlement of 
the reparations would be to terminate the quasi- 
receivership now afflicting Germany, and she would 
owe six billion dollars under a well secured loan, 
handled by a world banking consortium working in 
concert with the governments involved, on a sound 
and economic basis. As the loan would be a first 
mortgage on all the national assets and revenues 
of Germany, the interest rate should be, say, 5% 
percent per annum, with a sinking fund of an addi- 
tional 114 percent per annum, or at a total annual 
cost of 7 percent. This sinking fund of 1 4 percent, 
kept alive, would, as banking tables show, automati- 
cally pay off the entire principal of the loan in about 
twenty-eight years. 

Such a loan would, as stated, have to be under- 
taken by an international banking group in codp- 
eration with the governments involved. Our Amer- 
ican bankers would, doubtless, be willing to under- 
write and distribute a proper and proportionate 
share of the loan. The financial task would, of 
course, be colossal, but far from impossible, with 
the momentum of public approval and consequent 
investment. It would, indeed, be a reassuring reve- 
lation if a loan of such magnitude, easily possible 
in war-time, when loans are necessarily precarious, 
could be negotiated in peace-time, for constructive 
purposes, when the safety of the loan is beyond 
question. 

Under the proposed plan, the United States gov- 
ernment would receive in cash, out of the proceeds 
of the new German loan, four billion two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. The four billion dollars 
represent the ‘‘present worth’ cash compromise of 
the Allied debt settlements. Otherwise stated, we 
would accept in compromise of the five billion dol- 
lars, which is the estimated “present worth” of the 
debt settlements, 80 percent thereof in immediate 
cash—a discount of 20 percent. The two hundred 
and fifty million dollars would be repayment of the 
principal of our contribution to the Army of Occu- 
pation. The four billion dollars of cash could be 
used immediately in reduction of our own national 
debt, and, by the time of its consummation, would 
probably mean a reduction of 25 percent thereof. 
This large reduction in our national debt, quite in- 
dependently of surpluses, would justify an imme- 
diate and substantial reduction in our federal taxes. 
The two hundred and fifty million dollars could be 
utilized, if so desired, by Congress, in whole or in 
part, as an appropriation for farm relief under sat- 
isfactory legislation. 

The plan also provides that there be a general 
cleaning up and discharge of the Allied and inter- 
Allied war debt all around. The United States is 
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the only clear creditor, we having paid our way as 
we went along in the War. Great Britain is a 
creditor as to her other Allies, but is a debtor to 
the United States in the sum of about four and a 
half billion dollars. As a part of this proposal, 
Great Britain would be called upon to cancel the 
debts owing to her by her Allies—about seven 
billion dollars. In turn, she would receive a release 
from the United States as to her own debt. This, 
in effect, Great Britain has heretofore offered to do. 

Under this proposal, there would be no need of 
continued friction or even conference about the 
French debt settlement. All the debts would be 
settled and discharged, including France's. Dis- 
regarding the effect of the settlements, France owes 
us over four billion dollars, including four hundred 
million dollars for materials purchased after the 
War, and she owes nearly three billion dollars to 
Great Britain; Italy owes us over two billion dol- 
lars, and a similar amount to Great Britain; Bel- 
gium owes us four hundred and twenty millions; 
Rumania, forty-five millions; Czechoslovakia, one 
hundred and fifteen millions; Latvia, six millions; 
Finland, nine millions; Poland, one hundred and 
seventy-eight millions; Greece, about twenty mil- 
lions; Esthonia, fourteen millions; and Lithuania, 
six millions. And these latter countries also owe 
similarly large amounts to Great Britain. Thus 
most of the countries in Europe would have a direct 
financial stake in this general adjustment.* 

The two hundred million dollars borrowed by 
Germany to inaugurate the Dawes Plan should be 
paid off out of the six billion dollars, so that the 
new loan would be an absolute first mortgage on all 
of Germany's national property. This would leave 
a balance of five billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars. The payment to the United States of four 
billion two hundred and fifty million dollars would 
leave a balance of one billion five hundred and fifty 
million dollars. This balance would be available, as 
far as needed, for stabilization of currencies, for 
equitable adjustments with those European nations 
having specific claims to German reparations, and 
for the necessary cost of the loan. The unused por- 
tion, if any, of the one billion five hundred and 
fifty million dollars to be applied in reduction of 
the loan. 

As a part of the general appeasement, the 
European nations involved, as well as the United 
States, are to sign a general treaty in which the use 
of war for the settlement of international disputes 
would be renounced for the next sixty-two years, 
as an international experiment in world peace. The 
other civilized nations to be invited to join in this 
treaty, so that for the period of sixty-two years the 
institution of war as a method of settling the dis- 
putes of the nations may be outlawed, and a judicial 
system set up in place of the destructive war sys- 





* For obvious reasons, the writer has left out all consideration 
of the Russian debts. Personally, he would like to see them in- 
corporated, if it can be done without friction and, therefore, with- 
out endangering the proposal, 
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tem which has brought Europe to its present pligh 
Thus the European nations, instead of endury 
sixty-two years of “financial servitude,” would , 
Joy sixty-two years of voluntary peace, during whi 
time their economic rehabilitation could be effec 
and made secure. If, toward the end of the si 
two-year period, the experiment in peace proves ¢ 
tasteful to the civilized nations, and they hunger { 
military power, they could revive the war syste 
by refusing to extend the term of the peace trex 
beyond the sixty-two years. 

Such a treaty would make possible and desirahj 
the provision of this plan, which calls for a wor 
conference on the reduction of armaments, bo 
on land and sea, to signalize the general renunci 
tion of war. For so long as the institution of yw; 
is retained by the nations as their lawful and par 
mount “court of last resort,” all hopes of disarm 
ment are doomed to disappointment. But, with wy 
renounced for sixty-two years, all obstacles ; 
drastic disarmament would be removed, and 
economic convalescence and rehabilitation of t 
countries of Europe would ensue by leaps ; 
bounds. 

It is obvious that, in order to carry out the for 
going plan, changes would have to be made in ty 
Treaty of Versailles in accordance therewith, a 
such other changes as may be agreed upon, in hi 
mony with the spirit and compact of the nations | 
live together in amity and peace and to devo 
themselves to the progress and welfare of their 
spective peoples. 

This proposal is not submitted as a finality m 
as having the magic of an Aladdin’s lamp. 7) 
writer will be both surprised and disappointed ' 
many important and beneficent suggestions a 
amendments are not forthcoming; and he will & 
abundantly repaid if this proposal stimulates « 
aids, in any way, a better plan of European adjus 
ment and peace. 

The following is a summary of this plan: 


SUMMARY 


World Loan to Germany..........se0-. $6,000,000; 

Interest rate 5% percent per annum 

Sinking fund 1% percent per annum 

(Sinking fund, kept alive, will pay off entire 
principal in twenty-eight years.) 

Pay off lien of Dawes Plan reparation lean 200,000, 


$5,800,000,00 

Pay U. S. in com- 
promise and dis- 
charge of all war 
debts owing to her 
$4,000,000,000 (: 

Pay U. S. in repay- 





ment of cost of of 
American Army of re 
Occupation 1919 th 
and 1920. ..ceser 250,000,000 Pr 
$4,250,00000RE Te 
Ta 

Balance. ....ceeees «$1,550,000 
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This balance of $1,550,000,000 to be used for stabiliza- 
yn of currencies, for equitable adjustments with European 
tions having specific claims to German reparations, and 
r the meccessary cost of the loan. The unused balance, 
any, to be applied in reduction of the loan. 

Great Britain to cancel all debts owing to her by her 
lies, amounting to about seven billion dollars, so that 
Allied and inter-Allied government debts will be wiped 


t. 
The nations to sign a general treaty renouncing war as 


HE Mississippi River, with its tributaries, 
drains an area of 1,250,000 square miles 
of land—over one-half of the entire United 
ates. The best agricultural land of the country 
included in this area; in fact, it is the agricultural 
art of America. Last spring, all the tributaries, 
cept the Ohio, poured their flood waters into the 
ain stream at the same time. As a result, 20,000 
huare miles of the lowlands, including 12,800,000 
res of agricultural lands, were inundated. Dam- 
be, estimated from $200,000,000 to $1,000,000- 
D0, resulted. The flood left in its wake devastated 
rms and homesteads, and badly damaged towns 
d villages. Over 700,000 people were rendered 
pmeless, and many were deprived of their means 
livelihood. 
The Mississippi flood was not the result of some 
idden catastrophe such as a tidal wave, or the 
idden activity of a dormant volcano. The Miss- 
sippi flood of 1927 is simply another manifesta- 
on of a condition which is slowly, insidiously 
ading to a disaster for American agriculture the 
agnitude of which will make the present one pale 
to insignificance. Of course, the immediate need 
the hour was relief for the sufferers from the 
pod. The second most pressing need is rehabilita- 
on: farmers must be reéstablished on their farms, 
d towns and villages reconstructed. But after 
ese steps have been taken, the important ques- 
on of flood prevention must be seriously under- 
ken by the federal government. Before this should 
undertaken, a clear conception of the conditions 
hich cause the floods must be realized. 
Out of the maze of conflicting suggestions made 
br flood control on the Mississippi, four methods 
ay be segregated as worthy of serious considera- 
on. These are: 


000,0 


(1) The construction of bigger and better levees; 
(2) the construction of spillways so as to relieve the 
main stream in time of flood; (3) the construction 
of reservoirs for holding the waters on the upper 
reaches of the tributaries; (4) the reforestation of 
the lands on the head-waters of the streams so as to 
prevent a too rapid run-off during the early spring, 
resulting from the thawing snow and the early spring 
rains, 
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a method of settling their disputes for the next sixty-two 
years, and agreeing to set up a judicial system to supplant 
the outworn and destructive war system, as an epoch-making 
experiment in world peace. 

Drastic limitation of armaments, both land and sea, 
through a conference of all nations based on the sixty-two- 
year treaty outlawing war. 

Treaty of Versailles to be modified in accordance with 
the needs and spirit of the foregoing proposal. 

S. O. LEvINson. 


Soil Waste and the Flood Menace 


The school for the control of the river by levees 
has perhaps the strongest following and most emi- 
nent support. The Mississippi River Commission, 
in 1879, soon after its organization, announced its 
support of this theory of control in the following 
statement: “‘An alluvial stream using a channel of 
its own formation, when confined between levees, 
would bore out a channel large enough to accom- 
modate any flood that it might be called to carry.” 
On this basis, for more than fifty years the Miss- 
issippi River Commission have been constructing 
levees along the Mississippi, at very great expense. 
And the flood of the spring of 1927 is the largest 
and most disastrous in history! And yet, Secretary 
Hoover and Brigadier General Jadwin, in a recent 
report, say that “levees are the practical, feasible, 
and economical means of affording flood protection 
for the valley as a whole,” and the army engineers’ 
plan, just announced, puts its main reliance upon 
them, and upon a few spillways. 

The establishment of reservoirs on the head- 
waters of the various streams does not seem to 
offer any basis for hope of control. The magnitude 
of the reservoirs needed would be so large, and the 
value of the land which would be submerged so 
great, as to prevent their construction. 

None of these three methods of control takes 
into consideration the fundamental cause of the 
flood condition. Nor is the deforestation of the 
upper reaches of the various streams in the Mississ- 
ippi drainage area alone the cause of the serious 
floods of the past fifty years. 

The lower valley of the Mississippi was being 
settled from about 1810 until 1850. In the early 
days of the settlement, floods like last spring’s are 
not recorded. It is true that the De Soto party, in 
1543, encountered the Mississippi at the flood 
stage, and after De Soto’s death and burial in the 
Mississippi, the remainder of the party had difh- 
culty in continuing their exploration, until the floods 
subsided. The flood of 1849 inundated large areas 
of uninhabited swamp land. Floods also occurred 
in 1874, 1876, 1882, 1890, 1896, 1897, 1903, 
1912, 1913, and 1922. During the flood of 1882, 
the Mississippi rose to 14.9 feet at New Orleans. 
In 1922, it rose to 21.3 feet. (These figures are 
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heights above the Gulf level.) In 1927, the flood 
stage reached the highest level recorded. According 
to estimates of engineers on the ground, it would 
have gone to twenty-four feet had the levee below 
the city not been dynamited. According to best 
available information, the floods of the Mississippi 
are increasing in frequency and intensity. 

What is the cause of this condition? There must 
be some factor or factors which are contributing to 
the frequency of the floods. Has there been a 
series of unusual wet seasons? Is the flood condi- 
tion because the wooded areas of the upper valley 
have been denuded of their timber and thus are not 
able to retain the flood waters so easily? Or is 
there some other factor not generally realized, 
which is slowly contributing to the ever-increasing 
menace of the flooded regions? 

In order to devise a sound method of flood con- 
trol, it is necessary to have a clear conception of 
the conditions which have brought about the floods 
of recent years. Wherein are conditions in the 
Mississippi drainage area different from what they 
were 125 years ago? Are the floods of recent 
years due entirely to the destruction of the forests 
on the upper reaches of the tributaries of the 
Mississippi River? And, if so, must we wait for 
protection against future floods thirty to fifty 
years for trees to grow, even after a policy of 
reforestation has been established? Will reforesta- 
tion of the area where the forests have been de- 
stroyed solve the problem? Much of the area 
drained by the Mississippi never had forests of 
any kind. 

There is no accurate statistical information re- 
garding the amount of land originally in forest and 
grass on the Mississippi and its tributaries. In his 
report on the lands of the arid region in 1879 
Major J: W. Powell recommended that the lands of 
the public domain be classified as agricultural, 
pasture, timber and mineral. This was one of the 
duties assigned to the Geological Survey when it 
was established in 1879; but the appropriations 
made to the survey were so meager that this was 
never carried out. Secretary Ballinger repeated 
Powell’s recommendations in 1907, and the recom- 
mendation was again made by the National Con- 
servation Congress in 1908, but, so far, this infor- 
mation has not been made available. 

The Mississippi drainage basin, however, in- 
cludes all the prairies and the Great Plains regions 
where forests were non-existent. It is true that the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies on the head- 
waters of the Ohio were forested. In the flood of 
1927, however, the Ohio River played no part, as 
it did not reach the flood stage. Deforestation 
alone, therefore, cannot account for the flood sit- 
uation. 

There is a single condition effective over the whole 
drainage area of the Mississippi which is vitally 
different now from what existed 125 years ago, 
and is fundamentally the basic cause contributing to 
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the flood situation on the Mississippi River today 
Land in the Mississippi drainage area is now la rgel 
under cultivation, whereas then it was under sod 
For example, in Iowa and Illinois, 85 percent oj 
the entire area is now improved farm land. Aj, 
result, soil erosion is taking place at an alarmin 
rate. 7 

When white men first visited the drainage basiy 
of the Mississippi, the entire land area was covere} 
either with trees or grass. The brush of the forests 
and the roots of the trees and grass, held the soj 
firmly in place and formed an ideal absorptio, 
medium for the snows of winter and rains of spring 
and summer. The waters from the melting snoy; 
and rains of spring were absorbed, and only slow) 
found their way into the streams. The decay of 
the accumulated grass roots of the centuries created 
the black soil of the prairies. When the white ma, 
occupied this area, the forest was cut down and the 
sod was broken up by the plow. The rich, black 
absorptive soil which had taken eons of ages w 
create began slowly to wash away. When it rains 
the run-off is now rapid and destructive. The entire 
top soil is now gone from hundreds of thousank 
of acres of what was formerly good farm land. 

The lesson of the recent Mississippi flood is not 
bigger and better levees. The important lesson 
which should be realized is that the faulty system 
of agriculture in the Mississippi drainage basin 
does not permit the soils to hold the rainfall as of 
yore, but lets the soil slip slowly away to the sea. 
What is urgently needed is a full realization of 
this condition and the establishment of a system of 
agriculture which will prevent a rapid run-off when 
it rains and also save the soil for future use. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for the layman to realize 
that the soil is so easily lost by erosion. In fact 
many believe with one writer that “The soil is the 
one indestructible, immutable asset that the nation 
possesses. It is the one resource that cannot be 
exhausted, that cannot be used up.” The soil, from 
an agricultural point of view, is the upper plowed 
surface of the soil, varying in depth from a fer 
inches to a foot, which has taken ages of time 
create from the disintegrated rock. Beneath thi 
life-giving soil is the subsoil, which is only slow 
converted into soil, and only at the expense of thow 
sands of years’ time. 

Since the floods on the Mississippi are direct 
related to the erosion of the soil on the upp 
reaches of the river, it is of the utmost importand 
to consider methods of prevention of soil erosid 
as a means of adequate flood control. Soil erosiaq 
is of two kinds: gully erosion, which is local, eas 
observed and spectacular; and sheet erosion, whit 
is insidious and widely distributed. Whenever é 
rains on cultivated soils, there is danger of !oss 
the soil by erosion. The prevailing practice of © 
growing in the Mississippi Valley has as much! 
do with the floods of the river as all other facto 
combined. It has been estimated that four inches 
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the corn-belt soil has been removed by erosion with- 
in the past one hundred years. 

On side hills, the run-off may be prevented and 
the soil saved, by a system of terracing. Terracing 
is simply the construction of ridges of soil follow- 
ing the contour of the land so as to check the flow 
of water. Contour plowing also is of value in this 
connection. When the plow furrow follows the con- 
tour of the land, conditions are not favcrable for 
the formation of rivulets which later may develop 
into gullies. LTerracing and contour cultivation are 
devices which have been practised for centuries in 
older countries where the problem of soil erosion 
had to be met. They have proved to be of only 
temporary value and doubtful expediency. These 
devices for checking soil erosion and destructive 
floods have been practised for centuries by the culti- 
yators in China, India and South America, and the 
result has largely been a failure. People who 
practised these methods of checking soil erosion in 
South America thousands of. years ago are now 
missing, and the very names of the nations are 
even forgotten. 

In the United States, as our land became worn 
out, we have solved the problem by moving on to 
anew area. But new land is no longer available, 
and the recurring damage from flood brings us 
face to face with the problem of preventing soil 
erosion, which must now be solved if we are to 
survive as a nation. The problem of worn-out lands 
is not a minor one, nor is it concerned only with 
the actual loss of fertility of the soil. It means, 
in reality, the actual disappearance of the soil itself 
by gully and sheet erosion. 

There is not much definite information regard- 
ing the amount of land which was once cultivated 
in this region, but which is now waste land. Shaler 
says on this point, “In the state of Kentucky, which 
has been occupied by our people for less than one 
hundred and fifty years, and has not been, to any 
considerable extent, tilled for more than a century, 
something like a tenth of its tillable area has passed 
through this process of soil destruction, and at least 
a thirtieth part of it cannot be brought back to 
its original fertility in any foreseeable time.”” Cham- 
berline says that “the 1,000,000,000 or more tons 
of richest soil matter annually carried into the sea 
by our rivers is the nation’s loss.” 

The National Conservation Congress, on the 
basis of estimates from 30,000 farms, calculates 
that 16,597 square miles of farm land have been 
abandoned in the United States due to soil erosion. 
This area is equal to the entire cultivated area of 
England. The run-off from it is now very abundant 
and takes place quickly. Deep gullies now prevail 
over large areas which were formerly good farm 
land. Sheet erosion is even now very active in the 
comparatively level corn-belt soil, and is promoted 
by the finely divided clay soil and the clean culti- 
vation practised. in corn culture. 

What can be done about it? In a state of nature, 
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soil erosion was checked and the danger from flood 
reduced by growth of trees and prairie grass. If 
floods on the Mississippi are to be permanently 
checked, forests must be reéstablished where they 
grew before, and our agricultural practice in the 
drainage basin must be changed so as to grow more 
sod-producing crops. 

Corn is the great staple cattle feed of the United 
States. Over 90 percent of the corn produced is 
used for feeding cattle. Must we give up the pro- 
duction of corn, and consequently, the production of 
beef-cattle and hogs, which is the basis of American 
agriculture ? 

The practice of growing corn on much of the 
land in the corn belt must be abandoned, both as 
a means of saving the soil and also as a measure 
of flood control on the river itself. Except as the 
destruction of a tradition dear to the hearts of many 
people, this will not produce a serious situation at 
all, for there are available substitute crops which 
will not only conserve the soil itself and actually 
increase its production capacity, but also produce 
feed that will maintain a greater number of live- 
stock per acre. 

The crops are alfalfa and sweet clover. Alfalfa 
is the premier sod-forming and king of forage 
crops. Sweet clover is an excellent pasture crop 
and, more than any other crop opens up the soil, 
makes it porous and thus increases its capacity to 
hold water. These crops are thoroughly established 
in the Far West and their value fully appreciated, 
but they are not yet extensively grown in the corn 
belt. Alfalfa for hay and sweet clover for pasture 
will save the soil, prevent a too rapid run-off, and 
thus check floods and also produce the necessary 
livestock needed by the American people. Alfalfa 
hay will furnish more feed per acre for livestock 
than will corn. The ten-year average yield of corn 
in Illinois, for example, is thirty-five bushels per 
acre, or 2,100 pounds of feed. The ten-year aver- 
age yield of alfalfa hay is two and nine-tenths tons 
per acre, or 5,800 pounds of feed. The feed pro- 
duced by an acre of alfalfa will support two and 
one-half times the number of livestock supported 
by an acre of corn. These crops can be established 
within one year’s time, and we need not wait thirty 
to fifty years for them to become effective, as is the 
case with the reéstablishment of a forest. Without 
the substitution of alfalfa and sweet clover for corn, 
we shall, in the very near future, have neither the 
livestock nor the soil, but only the ever-present 
danger of disastrous floods. 

The Mississippi-flood problem is not an isolated 
incident characteristic of the American continent. 
The problem produced by the Mississippi is anal- 
ogous to that which has confronted the people 
of China for thousands of years, in connection 
with the control of the flood waters of the Yellow 
River, the Hwang-ho, well named “China’s Sor- 
row.” 

For at least forty centuries, the Chinese have 
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been trying to control the Hwang-ho as we are now 
trying to control the Mississippi. They, also, cut 
down the forests and cultivated the soil on the upper 
reaches of the river. When the rains came, the 
soils washed away. Rills became rivulets and rivu- 
lets became streams which produced gullies, and 
the soil moved out into the Yellow Sea via the 
Gulf of Pe-Chih-li. This was due not only to the 
deforestation of the hills, but also to the clean 
cultivation of the soil for the production of human 
food. The type of soil along the Hwang-ho is loess, 
a wind-formed soil, thousands of feet in depth, 
easily susceptible to water erosion. Hundreds of 
square miles of land once farmed in the interior of 
China, on the head-waters of the Hwang-ho, is now 
a desolate waste which produces neither forest, 
grass nor food. The alluvial plain at the mouth 
of the Hwang-ho is built out for hundreds of miles 
by soil from the interior. New farms were con- 
structed on the alluvial plain as it rose from the 
sea through the thousands of years of time. 

The Chinese have, from time immemorial, built 
levees on the banks of the Hwang-ho, as we are 
now doing on the Mississippi, in an effort to control 
the flood water. They attempted to contro] the 
meandering of the river over the alluvial plains by 
confining the river to “a channel of its own forma- 
tion,” as the Mississippi River Commission com- 
menced to do in 1879. The levees have been built 
higher and higher throughout the centuries. The 
river bed, however, rises about one foot a hun- 
dred years, due to the deposition of the silt which 
it carries. The bottom of the Hwang-ho is now 
about twenty feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. The river is really running on 
a ridge. When the levee breaks, as it does in time 
of floods, the terror, suffering and desolation in 
the plains are inconceivable. There is no question 
but that this condition on the Hwang-ho is an im- 
portant cause contributing to the periodic famines 
which occur in China. 

Does not the experience of the Chinese with the 
Hwang-ho convey to us a warning and a lesson? 
In America we have put a check on the wanton 
destruction of the forests. We have built levees as 
the Chinese have done. But our agricultural prac- 
tice in the corn belt has not changed, as it must do if 
the Mississippi River is not to be a constant men- 
ace to the people of the entire Valley, and become 
for us another “river of sorrow.”” For two genera- 
tions, the people of the lower Valley of the Missis- 
sippi have fought and suffered, buoyed up by the 
hope that, when the levee system was finished, all 
would be well and they would be safe. In the light 
of four thousand years’ experience of the Chinese 
on the Yellow River, this feeling is nat justified. 
Levees and spillways must be used. But reforesta- 
tion and a decided change in the agricultural prac- 
tice in the corn-belt area must take place before 
safety for all may be obtained. 

ROBERT STEWART. 
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Alfred the Near-Great 


HEY say in Woppington that Dr. Horne 

is beginning to show his age. His life of 
devoted labor as a physician and his years of bit 
ter suffering as a Democrat have levied toll upoy 
his once robust frame. Yet it seemed to Elme 
Durkin on this raw November night that his ol 
friend walked with a firmer step than usual q 
he entered the news-store and‘asked in a clear 
voice for a packet of little cigars. 

“What's the glad news, Doc?” asked the vendo; 
of our two popular narcotics. 

It wasn’t news exactly, the physician explaine: 
as he dropped into a stoveside seat, but an era 0} 
good feeling arising from current political even 

“The other fellows are doing the squabbling ¢h\ 
time. It looks as if we had a chance.” 

“I pin the tin on you Democrats for the record 
non-stop hope,” said Elmer. “Still, if you py 
your best hoof forward # 7 

“Governor Smith,” declared the physician, “is : 
great man.” 

“Or, anyhow, near-great.”’ 

‘He'd make a fine President.” 

“When, as and if,” said Elmer. “Mebbe so 
On Yorkstate stuff he sure knows his Bermudas 
and he’ll always step up to the mike and give w 
the lowdown, but on national issues he’s noisy like 
a Little Neck. How would he stack up on for. 
eign affairs, or does he know foreigners have any? 
lf he’s spilled anything it hasn't hit my pink ear 
What's his hunch on taxation, farm relief, arm 
and navy, or what have you? By me; I’m not one 
of Bill Burns’ dicks. Silent Al! Doc, I’m awiul 
fed up on that deaf and dumb stuff. I’m getting 
where I'd rather see them gabby than flabby. 

“Even on the hooch question he’s buttoned w 
his pan tight. It wouldn’t knock me horizontal if 
he slipped the boys the gag, ‘1 do not choose t 
rum in 1928.’ Prexy Smith would probably sup 
port the Volstead Act in the style to which it i 
accustomed—if that’s anything to write home about 
He'd park those twelve-minute eggs from Four 
teenth Street where they wouldn’t gum up the sce 
ery and he'd stage a big smelly zoo in the bac 
yard. We're due to have a Catholic Presidest 
just to prove that religious freedom isn’t a wis 
crack. Al would be a bear at the desk after it 
wised himself up some, he’d be as honest as tht 
job allows and he’d make a noise like a hum 
being instead of an ice box. And that pretty nest 
lets him out.” 

“The people of New York 

“Sure, I know, Doc. He’s a riot there and sti! 
clicking sweet on all six. Take those amendment 
in the last election. Was that a sketch? lit 
slipped the K. O. on one and the O. K. on the res 
and the devoters yessed him hearty—city slicker 
apple knockers and all. On the dope, New Yor 
is a Republican state, but the G. O. P. bosses ':"' 
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about as much say-so these days as the King of the 
Wops. When young T. R. spilled some snooty 
thoughts about the Almighty Alfred, he got 
shushed by his own bunch from Ogdensburg to 
Yaphank. If they could only doll up the Consti- 
tution so New York had the answer, Al could be 
the big cheese of the universe. 

“But outside of New York it’s different, and 
the outsider you go the differenter it gets. The 
drys deplore him, the Kluckies hate-hymn him and 
the anti-T'ammany peeves hand him the pickle eye. 
Besides which there are lots of mossy ones out in 
the sticks who think any burg with more than 257 
people is Sodom, unless it’s Gomorrah. They don’t 
flop for this Oliver Street hooey at all. 

“Another thing, Doc, the Demmys are a home 
talent troop. They're not so rah rah in the Elec- 
toral College, but a lot of them swing cushy jobs 
in District Number One. These sandlot statesmen 
would rather plant their dogs on a soft desk in 
the Court House than play a long shot on Wash- 
ington. That's how come they don’t cuddle to 
this insomnia from Albany. They're jerry that 
this baby is the best seller in the near east, but 
they'd rather kick in for another picture postal like 
John W. Whosis than risk getting pried loose from 
that free chow. They're against Al on principle 
—or, anyway, interest. 

“You'd think a guy with so many hurdles to take 
was sunk, but he’s getting all the breaks. The 
November elections edged over to the wetward, 
even in Ohio, where they invented thirst. 1 lamp 
in the paper where some Dixie Coca Cola squad 
went into a huddle and said maybe we'd better 
slip the ball to Smithy this time and let him get 
crippled for life. When they alibi like that, it’s 
a pipe they see the scribbling on the kalsomine. 
The dirt is that the corn pone belt is not so hipped 
on national prohibition any more. It wouldn't 
cramp them any to go back to the good old days 
when the rum fiend was chased by a home-cured 
scion with a goatee and a string tie and not so color 
blind as these Yank Republicans. 

“But the Govvy’s best bet is that line a wise bird 
pulled: ‘You can’t beat somebody with nobody.’ 
It's only when a couple of somebodies get in a jam 
that the nobody gets a chance to show—like when 
the G. O. P.’s went slumming and took Warren 
Gamaliel. 

“McAdoo is out—he admits it himself, but I be- 
lieve it because he didn’t know it till they were 
picking the knuckles out of his chin. The rest are 
bush-league sheiks, Ritchie, Walsh, Reed and the 
grand old permanent wave, Oscar Underwood. 
They're the berries with the home girls but not 
such a hot noise out in society. I can’t see where 
any of those wistfuls can get what it takes. 

“So Al has the edge. I don’t claim he’ll breeze, 
but he'll cop, and I don’t think it will go the full 
439 frames at that. He'll swallow bitter to some 
of the boys but he'll snag the D. C. And by that 
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I don’t mean District of Columbia. November is 
something else again.” 

“There’s many a slip twixt the cup and the lip,” 
said Dr. Sawyer, the specialist on frustration. 

“And you Democrats,” said Elmer, “are the 
lads that can make ’em all.” 

Fevix Ray. 


Voices 
PuLpPiT 


HIS particular curate is one of the soundest and 

least conspicuous in the whole Church. 
why: at no point does he give alarm. No one in his 
congregation is ever afraid that he will speak too long, 
or not long enough, or give out the wrong hymn, or try 
to move them to tears, or be abnormally dull, or slip and 
fall on the pulpit steps. His public battles with sin are 
amiable and lofty pillow-fights, in which nobody gets hurt. 
He has never been caught saying anything original, or 
anything directly borrowed. His thoughts don’t sound 
second-hand, neither do they sound like his own. For such 
thoughts his milky, masculine voice is the perfect vehicle. 
It probably began its career as honest New England or 
New Jersey—impossible to say which, for of whatever it 
once was there now remains nothing. Years of Sunday 
eloquence, years of careful striving for something just a 
little bit higher than human speech have been rewarded 
by an accent which does not exist among ordinary mortals. 
It is a mixture of bishops he has admired and society-drama 
English, grafted on to now undecipherable American be- 
ginnings. It is round, and mellow, and wilfully precise; 
it is lubricated, clear, and miraculously obedient; it can be 
warmly solemn, or gravely inquiring, or eloquently casual, 
or piously distressed, without exaggerating any of these 
moods to the point where a sensitive hearer begins to 
feel discomfort. It is a complicated and ingenious instru- 
ment, possessing all the stops save one—vox humana. 

You may think that, under-all these cultivated notes, a 
real man of some kind lies hidden, but you are wrong. 
You cannot strip away the mask for, like Max’s Lord 
George Hell, what once was mask has by now grown 
into face, and could no more be removed than the face's 
flesh. And do not mistake the succulent, genteel emotions, 
which come and go at will like wind from a bellows, for 
anything so crude as hypocrisy. For the curate, through 
having so long spoken in calculated organ-tones, has come 
to feel in them also. The rise and fall of the resonant voice, 
the quaver of well fed earnestness, the silken basso of pity 
or despair, the refined boom of warning, the rotund and 
churchly whisper—these are all effects, of course, but they 
kindle in himself the same moods that he would have them 
kindle in his audience. He is sincere, if you like, but re- 
troactively: the voice comes first, the sincerity immediately 
afterwards. His feelings may be divided into three parts: 
those he feels naturally, those he invents and imitates with 
his voice, and those which he begins to feel as soon as 
he hears his own voice imitating them. And neither you 
nor he nor anyone else could tell which feeling predom- 
inates, nor which one we would be right in calling real. 


I can see 
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VEGETABLES 


“Ah-aw-yeh-oh!”—But it isn’t as definite as that. It 
is a cry pure and simple, without consonants, almost with- 
out vowels. It is sad, and manly and patient and absent- 
minded and completely meaningless. There are other street 
cries, but they are as different from it as faces are different 
one from another; in all the thousand-clanged and million- 
murmured streets there is no sound like it. And it is al- 
ways exactly the same. At about ten o’clock every morning 
it bursts around the corner of the street; you look out, 
and sure enough there is the white horse and the cart and 
the man in rusty clothes. The horse is fat, clean, ribless, 
a perfectly regular horse, and the beans and tomatoes in 
the cart are definite, ordinary vegetables. But the man 
is vague and blunt-faced and rust-colored, and what he 
cries so emptily says nothing about the cart or tlic horse 
or the vegetables or himself. “Ah-aw-yeh-oh!” He wears 
large horn-rimmed glasses, but they are only an accident, 
like the black spot on the horse’s shoulder, and shed no 
light on the meaning of his cry. Through those thick 
' glasses he looks up once in a while at the windows, but 
nobody leans out, nobody calls back, Hey Mister; Hey, 
Vegetables; nobody wants any of his stuff. There are 
plenty of other streets, and all of them in turn will echo 
with that absent-minded cry. 


In THE CLASSROOM 


Sound is more important in education than words. I 
have in mind two professors each of whom has spent 
his best days trying to make substitute half-backs and 
assistant cheer-leaders realize that life, a mile away from 
the campus, is a complicated and uncomfortable phenom- 
enon. Professor A., because his natural gifts lie in that 
direction, disturbs his students’ placid minds with the help 
of a magnificently suggestive larynx. Professor B., whose 
throat produces feeble, brittle, despairing noises, relies 


solely upon the power of logical words. Professor A. sends © 


out into the world every year several hundred souls who 
have caught, from the ups and downs of his voice, a strong 
but impermanent feeling about such things as the “many 
races that have lived on the earth,” “the present—step- 
child of the past,” and “our solitary, incompetent posses- 
sion of a small planet.” His words often mean nothing, 
but his tone means a great deal. He could talk sense if 
he wanted to; instead, he has deliberately chosen to dilute 
his meaning down to such a point of liquidity that it can 
be sprayed over the whole class like mild beneficent rain, 
wetting equally the grinds, the morons and the vast ma- 
jority of cheerful deaf-mutes in between. Since so few of 
them are capable of falling under the spell of words, he 
puts all of them under the spell of his voice, and so im- 
plants, in those inaccurate, impressionable minds, some- 
thing not quite as crude as an emotion, but not nearly as 
difficult as an idea. 

Professor B.’s grumbling speculations, whispered bril- 
liances and inaudible ironies are all delivered in the same 
voice: that of a man with a mole burrowing in his chest; 
that of a man who has found the best way to disguise 
pearls so that the swine before whom the curriculum com- 
pels them to be cast will not eat them after all. 
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Sona 


When P—, of the opera, sings at private partics 
(which he is glad to do for about five hundred dollars), 
it is well not to be too near. I am sitting under his 
nose, in the shadow of his immaculate bulk, under th. 
Niagara of his tremendous voice. If I wanted to, I could 
touch his varnished boots, which are of one piece like a 
tailor’s dummy, and suggest a frame that, underneath the 
evening dress, is all splendid solid weod up to the throat. 


’ He is singing a group of light things, mostly about Love, 


or Liebe, or Amore, and at the high spots, namely, the 
words Amore, Love or Licbe, he rises slightly on one of 
those shining seamless feet, while pointing the other tiptoe, 
and to the right. The songs are impeccably united in a 
loose-leaf note-book, black and well tailored like the rest 
of him. The note-book is held elegantly, in both hands, 
just at the level of the bulge normally produced under white 
waistcoats by the rigors of grand opera. He consults it 
sparingiy, with ‘condescension, as a courteous recognition 
of the evening's informality. The face that glances at the 
note-book—but to do justice to the face I ought to-stand 
up. From my lowly position the face seems an overhany- 
ing crag, coarsely mobile, crafty, pink and proud. I am 
sure that from the other end of the room it seems to be 
expressing artistic tenderness and woe. 

I can tell, by: the intake of breath into that starched 
and vaulted chest; when the glorious crescendo is going 
to come. And when it comes, it is glorious indeed. It rises 
up, and up, and up, free and effortless and splendid as 
an eagle, and hovers lightly, and soars again, golden con- 
queror of the air, and then dives down, down and is sud- 
denly swallowed and silenced behind prosaic, pursed, con- 
ceited lips. And that which was god, or af least divine 
animal, sinks back into man again, into an opera singer, 
with studied bows, and a loose-leaf note-book full of Love, 
and Liebe, and Amore, and beady self-appreciative eyes. 

Rosert Litre.e. 


Mass Meeting 


HE bell in the tower of Old East Hall is tolling— 

a quick, high note of alarm. The air is cold, 
sharp, quick with frost. Out of the darkness comes the 
swift hush-hush of many feet hurrying through fallen 
leaves. The parade is forming at the cannon. 

Already several hundred have collected. Kerosene 
torches, stuck in the ground around the cannon, breathe 
orange flames up into the darkness, and copper the elms 
and the ivy-covered walls of Standish and Malone. ‘The 
blank windows waver red and silver in the light. ‘The 
faces of the gathering crowd are white and mask-like. The 
bass-drummer pounds his drum steadily, a booming mono 
tone. High overhead in the darkness, the bell rings and 
rings. 

The cheer-leaders, in black sweaters and white flannel 
trousers, run to and fro, forming the stragglers into 3 
column. 

“Line up! Line up! This way! Freshmen at the end!” 

The head cheer-leader, standing a little to one side, ‘0 
patiently swinging a megaphone, calls to the others: 
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“Let’s go!” 

The cheer-leaders baw! in unison: 

“One long roar! One long roar! Are you ready? 
Hi-i-ip, Hi-i-ip—” . 

The long cheer crashes out raggedly, thinning quickly 
into the air. 

“Terrible!” yells the head cheer-leader. “Come on, now! 
Let’s hear you!” 

Once again. Louder this time. The late arrivals are 
running now. The long irregular line numbers near a 
thousand. With a smash of cymbals and a double boom- 
boom from the drum, the band strikes up the marching 
song. The parade moves off. 

Four abreast, headed by the band and the torch-bearers, 
the parade winds through the campus, picking up stragglers 
as it goes. Whenever they pass a lighted window, the 
crowd set up a yell, “Everybody out! Mass meeting! 
Everybody out!” The light always goes out with sudden- 
ness. 

By the time they swing into College Street, nearly two 
thousand undergraduates are marching behind the blaring 
band. The townspeople stand on the sidewalks and stare. 
Usually their stare is vaguely hostile, but tonight they look 
proudly at these marching warriors. Not a shop on Col- 
lege Street, including the Bank, but has its placard in the 
window, “Brat Payne!” ‘The town has a lot of moncy 
on the game. 

Now the paraders turn off College Street into the cam- 
pus again, and storm into Hercules Hall, scramble and 
clatter into the bare auditorium, shove into the banging 
seats. 

The head cheer-leader is waiting on the platform. While 
the tail-end of the rear-guard is still jammed in the door- 
way, his megaphoned yell rings dizzily around the gal- 
leries, 

“One long roar! And make it a good one!” 

On a pontifical throne behind the cheer-leader sits the 
president of the college, dignified, inconspicuous. When 
the team file on to the platform, and take their seats in a 
semi-circle behind him, he is lost in the savage uproar. 
But the cheer-leader has not forgotten him. When the 
tumult is subsiding, he springs to the front again. 

“One long roar for the President!” 

The cheer booms up, solid and solemn. He is their high 
priest. He will bless the hosts and send them out to the 
battle. He stands there, in the dignity of his office and 
his sixty years, wipes his eye-glasses, clears his throat. His 
eye looks calmly, proudly, about the packed auditorium. 

“Men of Alamayter,” he begins. “This is a momentous 
occasion—” On Saturday they will play Payne, their 
ancient foe. He hopes they will quit themselves like men. 
He is sure they will. He himself, unfortunately, will not 
be able to be in the cheering section in person, but they 
may be sure that he will be “rooting earnestly” for Ala- 
mayter. He is usually chary of making predictions, but 
on this occasion he cannot forbear. If the spirit of the un- 
dergraduate body is any indication, we will beat Payne. 
And he believes that we will beat Payne. 

A quick yell of applause, brief hand-clapping. The 
President bows, smiles at the team, makes a dignified exit 
through the wings, pursued by one more long roar. 
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Now the song-leader takes charge. 

“Fellows, Payne’s going to have a damn sight bigger 
cheering section than we have. I want you fellows to 
show me tonight that you can drown ‘em out. Make it 
loud, you freshmen! ‘Let's go!” 

Two thousand voices thunder in unison the opening bar 
of the college marching song. But the song-leader will 
have none of it. He leaps up and down frantically, wav- 
ing his arms disgustedly. 

“Awful!” yells the song-leader. “Terrible! Make a 
little noise/ Come on now—let's hear you!” 

In the gallery where the freshmen and sophomores sit 
jammed together, a sophomore leans forward and hisses to 
the freshman in front of him: 

“Put some guts into it, freshman! If you can speak 
above a whisper when this is over, I'll give you the time of 
your lifel” 

A slow red spreads into the freshman’s ears. On the 
next chorus, the veins in his neck stand out rigid, and his 
cracking voice can be heard even above the bellowing 
around him. But the sophomore has tasted blood. Be 
tween songs and cheers, he peers around him with accus- 
ing eyes, and remarks loudly to his neighbors that there’s 
only one worse traitor than the man who stays away from 
a mass meeting, and that’s the man who comes and doesn’t 
yell his heart out. 

One by one the members of the team stalk forward on 
the platform to “say a few words,” Eddy Moriarity, the 
line-plunging back, with a build like Neanderthal man. 
Mooch Kelly, all-American tackle. A mean pair of hands. 
Runt Spivis, the quarterback; the hardest man on the 
team to hurt. Sport Richards, the Adonis of the campus. 
All are solemn, determined, and say earnestly what the 
rest have said. “Fellows, we're going to beat Payne.” 
Each pledges himself, before his peers assembled, to fight 
hard for Alamayter, to give his all. All will give their all. 

And now a momentary hush. The cheer-leader, his 
voice already hoarse, announces the climax of the rally. 
The Coach! Bill Kilgore, all-American end in 'o7., A 
forceful speaker. Ask the team. He will say a few words 
to us. Jehovah, Lord God of battles! 

Biil Kilgore, coach of the Alamayter team, comes for- 
ward. He has put on some weight since 1907. But see 
his jaw. And that eye of a tiger. He has a brow like 
Alexander’s, 

“Men!” he barks. There is not a sound in the audi- 
torium. The freshmen hold their breath. 

“Men! We're going up to play Payne on Saturday. 
We're going up to play Payne, and we're not going in any 
light-hearted spirit. No! We're going up against one of 
the best teams Payne ever had! And we're going to win! 
If—you do your part. The team will do theirs. You 
heard what they said. And you can take it from me, 
they'll do what they say! They'll be right in there, fight- 
ing every minute of that game, and giving the best they've 
got to give. If I see one of those men miss a tackle—out 
he comes; I don’t care if it’s the captain himself! They'll 
play hard and fight hard as long as they can stand up— 
and longer if they have to! There'll be no substitutions 
for any man unless he breaks a leg! But they can’t do 
everything. It's up to you fellows here to see that they get 
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the kind of fighting support they deserve. When this team 
comes out on the field next Saturday before the game, I 
want to hear a yell from you that'll make that stadium 
rock! [Terrific cheers.] Better than that! And it isn’t 
only the noise you make: it’s the’ spirit you put into it. 
Do you know what’s going to win that game on Saturday? 
Spirit! the winning spirit! The fighting spirit! The 
team’s got it—have you? [Roars of “Yes!”] Boys, I’ve 
known this football business for some little time now, and 
let. me tell you something. The people that think football 
is a game—are crazy. Football isn’t a game; it’s a battle. 
It’s a war. And we're in it to win’ What use,do you 
think a good loser is in a war? We don’t want good 
losers. We have no use for ’em. What we want is a 
football team that will win/ [Savage applause.] This 
team will have to play better and fight harder than they 
know how, to beat Payne. J believe they'll do it. But 
they can’t do it unless you up there in the cheering section 
are right in there behind them, fighting every inch of the 
way! When one of our backs hits the line, hit that Payne 
line with him! And when Payne’s got the ball, knock that 
Payne line back! Shove till you crack the cement! Yell 
till you’ve lost your voices—and then go on yelling! I 
know there’s not a man of you that doesn’t wish he could 
be down on that field on Saturday, helping Alamayter 
beat Payne. I know you wish you could do something 
to help this team win. Well, you can’t play with them, 
but here’s something you can do. When you get up to 
Payne Saturday, how are you going to act? Are you going 
to slink around the streets as if you didn’t belong? As if 
you were apologizing for being an Alamayter man? Or 
are you going to walk those streets as if you owned the 
town? Men, here’s what you can do to show the team 
you're with “em/ When you're up in Payne Saturday, and 
you see some Payne men coming along the sidewalk, shove 
“em off!” 

Terrific, menacing yells and prolonged uproar. A wild- 
eyed cheer-leader springs to the platform, rasps through his 
megaphone: 

“One long roar for Alamayter! One long roar! Come 
on now!” Once more the windows shudder as two thou- 
sand voices crash in fierce unison against them. The solid 
waves of sound leap back harshly, stunningly, from the 
walls. Voices break in this last effort, and there is a high 
overtone of desperation, animal, savage. 

It is enough. Even the cheer-leader is satisfied. He 
claps his hands, and screams, voicelessly, but his gesture is 
pleased. He leaps down from the platform, and the song- 
leader takes his place. Now there is a solemn hush, and a 
furtive clearing of racked throats. The song-leader raises 
his hand. Everybody up! It is the college hymn. 

Huskily at first, and softly, the chant rises. Doxology 
of a religious war. The team are singing, too. Who is 
the happy warrior? Only look. This is an army with 
banners. 

The echoes die. The army dissolves into a crowd, shuf- 
fling, straining into overcoats. They struggle down the 
aisles. Here and there one slaps a friend on the back, and 
one or two fall again into the slouch of the civilian under- 
graduate. But the spell of this dedication is still strong. 


For the most part they go out in a dazed quiet, staring aim- 
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lessly around, or talking to each other in hoarse under- 
stones, 

As the slow mob pours out of Hercules Hall, and 
spreads in divergent eddies over the moonlit campus, the 
moon itself, huge and red, hangs, baleful, over the horizon. 

Joe Falsington, the college atheist, coming down the 
steps with two friends, points to it, shrinking shiveringly 
deeper into his overcoat. : 

“A portent!” he croaks. “Woe to the vanquished!” 

T. S. MatTTHEws. 


The Reinhardt Shakespeare 


4 Midsummer Night's Dream. Century Theater, 
November 17, 1927. 


NLY a very few years ago this production of 
Shakespeare’s play by a Reinhardt company would 
have raised a great stir; there would have been raging 
contentions for and against; illuminations around the 
whole subject of production and revivals of plays; curi- 
osity about these celebrated foreign actors, their methods, 
and so on and so on. ‘Today it must be said that the 
splash that the event has made, compared to “The Mir- 
acle” or to the coming of the Moscow Art Theater, is 
very moderate indeed. We may wonder about the rea- 
sons for this quiet and this polite enthusiasm and inter- 
est, where the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” is concerned. 
There are many elements involved to be thought upon, 
but not here at any length. For one thing, less theory 
about the theater is in the air. The theater atmosphere 
is much less charged with brains and creative ambition. 
For another, the subject of decor and production is a 
little used up. For another, we are already familiar with 
the general Reinhardt method; it is no longer novelty, 
though that is nothing against it. For another still, such 
a play as this does not give any one actor or set of actors 
a chance to act overwhelmingly, a chance to knock us 
down. And finally, the stuff for publicity on these for- 
eign importations is about exhausted. On “The Miracle” 
and the Moscow Art Theater we have spent all the Oh’s 
and Ah’s, the superlatives, best ever’s, the infinite pains, 
marvellous organization, stupendous enterprise, eye-open- 
ing technical infinity items, that were available; there is 
less to say all round about the Reinhardt venture as it 
comes to us this time; there is less publicity possible and the 
venture must suffer accordingly, for we live by publicity. 
And yet the fact remains that Professor Reinhardt’s pro 
duction of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is far and 
away better than “The Miracle” was. It is more sin- 
cere and whole, partly because it deals less in profound 
and mystical matters, and is more within this producer's 
range. It is quite as well engineered, or better. It is 
better acted and a better drama. It is, indeed, taking 
the theater art on all sides, and also in view of the fact 
that this company of actors is new to us and authorita 
tive abroad, the most important and interesting thing in 
town. 
That said, we may go on to the objections that I, for 
one, should make, though they are not many. In the 
first place, then, the production is a trifle swamped with 
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pantomime and dancing—the spot, for one instance, where 
the dancer rises from where she lies in the middle of the 
scene, circles around, and is joined by the male dancer, is 
not needed and could be cut, except for that final effect 
of the fading light. I see no reason for making Deme- 
trius such a comic, vocally and otherwise; the text sug- 
gests only witticisms. The sum of the whole occasion is 
a little stodgy, though for me not much. At any rate, 
it is removed from us racially, and seems something less 
inspired at times than we might wish, a bit more German 
than is right for us. The people on the stage lack 
glamor too often, their voices are not rich or persuasive 
enough, their bodies are dull, their faces unbeautiful. 

But that said, all is said. The management of the 
stage levels, the perfection of the ensemble playing, the 
smoothness of the direction, were all mastery to the last 
degree. As for the glamor, there are two things to be 
said: First, the glamor of this play of Shakespeare’s may 
be easily over-imagined. ‘The memory of certain enchant- 
ing fairy speeches and certain hints of woodland magic 
that linger in the mind and work their secret charm may 
easily lead us to think of the whole piece as shimmering 
and ravishing, where it is, as a matter of fact, often 
worldly and very cool Renaissance, and, except for the 
scenes where the fairies move and speak, not even poetic 
beyond certain conceits and complex elaborations. Second, 
we cannot quite judge the extent of the glamor conjured 
up in this Reinhardt production without such a knowledge 
of German as would afford the last nwance—the fig- 
ure standing on the high knoll in the secret, enchanted 
light may lose some of his spell through the absence of 
the word medium on which the poet counted to ensnare you. 

Whenever a reform is broached, we see people who, as 
they weigh its perfection, assume all the time that the sys- 
tem it contrasts with is perfect; all enemies of a new mar- 
riage scheme talk as if the one we now have is an ideal 
success. To value Professor Reinhardt’s contribution 
wisely, we have only to think closely about the produc- 
tions of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” that we have 
seen. In most of them a few recitations, but after that, 
what? young ladies skipping through the fairy woods, and as 
Puck—Puck the soul of the god Pan, Puck the spirit out 
of the ground, the elf of mischief and sylvan mirth—a 
young lady player—that itself is enough said. 

The Reinhardt company, assembled and trained through 
so many years, is so distributed in such a production and 
such a play as this, that it is useless to try to judge it; 
that had best be left to other occasions. Most of all 
stood out the Puck of Wladimir Sokoloff, finely charac- 
terized, beautifully and delicately felt, a pure, free, impish 
little wood-god, elusive, wistful and lovable—what, I 
should think, Shakespeare meant and loved, when he 
wrote the part. The artisans shone brightly enough, es- 
pecially Mr. Otto Wallburg’s Bottom; Mr. Hans Thimig 
as Lysander had a fine style. As for the celebrated Alex- 
ander Moissi, I should want to see him in something else 
before I have any opinion at all; what I feel now is a dis- 
appointment so far as his voice goes, though there is every 
subtlety in his use of it and in the reading of his lines. 
He is, as you see at once, a past master in movement and 
the employment of his physical equipment. 
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There is one piece of invention in the production of 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” that must not be for- 
gotten, so compact of imagination it is, so suddenly poetic 
and right, once it was conceived. That is where, when 
the play is almost done and we see the fairy world on 
the point of fading from our view, Oberon, in his last 
speech, instead of speaking, suddenly begins to sing the 
lines, as if the whole substance of the dream rose and 
floated away into the realms of music out of which it drew 
and to which it returns. 

The setting consisted of an arrangement of slopes and 
winding levels, with places where the actors might sud- 
denly appear or as suddenly vanish, and on the sides a 
series of shapes that, with changes in lighting, could be 
either the columns of Theseus’ court or the trees in the 
wood; at the back was an open space where great stars 
hung and sometimes the crescent moon. The lighting made 
use of every effect, one of the most interesting of which 
was the distinct spotting by which the figure to be seen 
and heard was followed; the scene was defined as the 
dramatist separated it to itself, while the rest of the stage 
sank away into rich shadow or faint rhythms of life and 
movement. 

For me a large percent of the pleasure of this produe 
tion arose from the costumes with which Mr. Ernest de 
Weerth invested it. The fairy costumes seemed to me 
less successful, though good enough. But the costumes, 
so well cut and painted as well as designed, of Thesets, 
Hippolyta, Lysander, Demetrius and the rest of those 
eloquent and ornate Athenians, who step so goldenly out 
of the poct’s Renaissance, seemed to me the most magnif- 
icent stage clothes that I have seen in a long time. They 
were reminiscent of the tapestries of Henry Quatre’s time, 
of the court ballets of Louis XIV, of Veronese, of certain 
German painters, engravers and weavers of that day. 
When they walked about the scene, when they came from 
above, down the palace stair, to the sound of Mendels- 
sohn’s music, played by an orchestra in the upper gallery 
of the theater, these figures, with their skirts, sleeves, 
coats, head-dresses, had for their scenes and speeches all 
the right bombast, style and excess, and the right erudi- 
tion and glamor. 

Stark YOuNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Child and His World 


IR: The deluge of articles about children now appearing in 

our magazines leads to the inevitable conclusion that, if we 
are to know anything about their likes and dislikes, we must, 
first of all, stick pins through them and hold them before us like 
blue-bottle flies, In that fashion, so it seems, we can under- 
stand them; for, verily, they appear more as mutations to the 
authors of the articles than as normal children. 

The growth in the publication of children’s books has led to 
a growth in the publication of articles pertaining, or supposedly 
pertaining, to the so-called “child psychology.” What is the 
conclusion of the articles? Simply this: that a child is the most 
compound individual of impulses, reactions, likes, dislikes, etc, 
to be found in society. 

All such theories may be swept away with one brush of the 
hand. The one fact remaining—and the one fact which seems 
never to enter an article—is that a child is fundamentally inter- 
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ested only in himself. And it is with this alone in mind that a 
writer of children’s poetry or stories can accomplish what he sets 
out to accomplish. 

With the article entitled “Children Really Like Poetry,” writ- 
ten by Genevieve Taggard and included in your special section 
for children in the issue of November 16, I take issue. The 
author here has attributed a detective-like sense to the child—a 
consciousness which, if it be true, is certainly alarming. She 
writes: 


There are many big words he cannot get people to de- 
fine. . .. His parents and teachers act in incomprehensible 
ways, seem to be pressed forward by some invisible hand at 
the back of the neck. ... This baffling parent, with all his 
flaws and funny-spots, must be thoroughly tested, if the child 
is y get along at all, or ever be able to bend anyone to his 
will, 

And then, over the parent’s shoulder, he glimpses the 
world. 


If these things are true, and the child’s world, as stated by 
the author, is a “real world,” are we not terribly off the track 
in our attempts at fantasy, imagination and the bits of sophisti- 
cation we write into our juvenile verse and prose? Are we not 
giving something to the child which he has, let us say, “laughed 
off’ a good long while before? 

James Larwoop, 

New York City. 


Attention Chicago Readers 


IR: Believing that the readers of the New Republic have a 

great many interests in common, a group of men and women 
have formed a fellowship, whose object it is to get together for 
the interchange of ideas on, and to stimulate an interest in, 
civic, political and educational problems, and to meet 
socially. 

Will the Chicago readers of the New Republic, who feel that 
they may be interested in such a group, write to the undersigned 
at once, at 7217 Yates Avenue, as a meeting is to be held very 
shortly. 

Craire P, Green, Secretary. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Propaganda Fides 


IR: What we Americans need is a Sacra Congregatio de Pro- 

paganda Fide, with headquarters in the Chicago City Hall 
and an Index Librorum Prohibitorum, and an Officio S. R. Inquisi- 
tionis Reprobantur in every state. The situation is dark with 
peril. In the library of the University of Colorado I took from 
the open shelves a bulky volume of 4,009 pages entitled “The 
Home Book of Verse,” bearing the imprint of a New York publish- 
ing house. It is daily thumbed by scores of students, sons and 
daughters of red-blooded Americans. Opening the book, what 
do I see? The virile verse of American authors? Only in part, 
and very small part. The greater part of these four thousand 
pages is filled with the vainglorious effusions of British scribes, 
from Chaucer to Kipling! Not a single American Indian or 
Negro bard in the lot! Even under the head of “America,” I 
find inserted insidious invocations to England! 


Lo, there is England! When thy destiny 
Storms on thy straw-crowned head, and thou dost stand 
Weak, helpless, mad, a by-word in the land— 

God grant thy daughter a Cordelia be! 


And this: 
—children brave and free 


Of the great Mother-tongue, and ye shall be 
Lords of an Empire wide as Shakespeare's soul— 
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Also this: 


Yet lives the blood of England in our veins! 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains? 


And again: 


Kinsmen, hail; 
We severed have been too long, 
Now let us have done with a worn-out tale— 
The tale of ancient wrong— 
And our friendship last long as our love doth last— 


Here we bow the knee not to King George V, but to King 
George III: 


Steadily steering, eagerly peering, 
Trusting in God your fathers came, 
Pilgrims and strangers, fronting all dangers, 
Cool-headed Saxons, with hearts aflame. 
Bound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 
And hiding their freedom in Holy Writ, 
They gave Deuteronomy hints in economy, 
And made a new Moses of Saxon grit, 


This to entice the nature-lovers: 


Thy prowess and thy glory dazzled first; 

But when in fields I saw the tender flame 

Of primroses, and full-fleeced lambs at play, 
Meseemed I at thy breast, like these, was nursed; 
Then mother—Mother England!—home I came 
Like one who hath been all too long away! 


There are a score of the like, but I will conclude the concert 
with: 


God save our gracious King 
Long live our noble King! 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


Now let me invoke Don Quixote’s zealous priest, the Licentiate 
Pero Perez, who declared to the Don’s housekeeper, when appealed 
to against her master’s library, “those cursed books, of which he 
has so great a store, and which as justly deserve to be committed 
to the flames as if they were heretical,” that “in faith tomorrow 
shall not pass without holding a public inquisition against them 
and condemning them to the fire, that they may no more minister 
occasion to those who read them.” And the same was done, a 
we are told, one of the few books to escape being the Palmerin 
of England, “which the Licentiate espying said: ‘Let the Palmaria 
of Oliva be torn to pieces and burnt, that not so much as the 
ashes may remain; but let Palmarin of England be preserved, and 
kept as a singular piece; and let such another case be made for 
it as that which Alexander found among the spoils of Darius, and 
appropriated to preserve the works of the poet Homer. This 
book, gossip, is considerable upon two accounts, that it is very 
good in itself, and because there is a tradition that it was writtea 
by an ingenious king of Portugal.’” 

Let, therefore, the book-lovers, and especially readers of Shaker 
peare and Milton, stand aside while Mayor Thompson of Chicage 
sweeps the schools of English history and purifies by fire the 
libraries of the land, even as that of Alexandria was said to have 
been burned by the Caliph Omar and was certainly ravaged by 
Bishop Theophilus, and as Louvain was destroyed by the Ger 


mans. 
Joun T. BraMHALL. 


Boulder, Colorado, 
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Northcliffe the Unrevealed 


Lord Northcliffe, by R. Macnair Wilson. Philade!phia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 304 pages. $5. 

LREADY in 1912 an English journalist, who did 

not like Northcliffe, wrote of him: “however little 
we may relish the fact he has become the most powerful 
man in England.” And a year or two later, Northcliffe, 
after he had overturned one government and set up another 
and driven from public life a dozen or two non-govern- 
mental people, was reported to have said, “No man shall 
hold high office in England save by my grace.” If he 
did say it (and the present writer heard him say something 
not very dissimilar), it was not an empty boast. No Amer- 
jcan newspaper proprietor, despite the modern extension of 
newspaper trustification and syndication, has ever been able 
to exercise such power. 

Northcliffe could have made other boasts: as that he had 
done something to change the English character, to make 
it more trivial, as well as more intolerant and violent; 
that he had made the mob mind in England more dangerous 
and destructive than it had ever been before, perhaps; that 
he had created the tabloid years before America knew it 
(of his all-picture tabloid “Daily Mirror”—started, how- 
ever, as a daily paper for women only—Lord Salisbury 
said: “Mr. Harmsworth, having invented papers for 
people who cannot think, has now invented one for 
people who cannot read”); that he had made larger cir- 
culations for newspapers than newspapers had ever before 
known (his Daily Mail has now attained the two-million- 
a-day mark); and larger salaries for journalists than jour- 
nalists anywhere (not excluding America) before his time 
had ever known. 

In other words, Northcliffe, if he did not, strictly speak- 
ing, create, was at least the instrument and symbol of a 
certain revolution in the public mind of England, and the 
astoundingly astute manipulator of certain characteristic 
forces of our modern world; a prince of demagogues whe 
possessed the common mind to such uncommon degree that 
the possession gave him a sort of genius; a great manager 
of men; magnetic and Napoleonic in his personality; a 
generous and charming companion; a second-rate intellect, 
and latterly, toward the end of his life, at times half- 
insane. 

Surely we have here a character, unusual, significant, 
provocative of curiosity, greatly influencing its generation, 
worthy of serious Liographical effort. Yet, so far, it has 
not had it, and one of the curiosities of a life and in- 
fluence like Northcliffe’s is that it is in real danger of 
being already almost completely forgotten. Why? 

And why should the books which have so far appeared 
about him be of a character which cannot rank as serious 
biography at all? Mr. Macnair Wilson calls his present 
book a “study.” It is printed incense; written from the 
first page to the last in much the tone which the clergyman 
who gave us the Cherry Tree and Little Hatchet story 
thought necessary to adopt when he wrote of George Wash- 
ington; or of the “biographies” of Queen Victoria which 
a generation ago might have been found on the parlor 
tables of English tradesmen, entitled “The Jubilee Story 
of the Good Queen.” 

The preface to this three-hundred-page book consists of 
the account of a visit to Northcliffe at the Times office, 
when he was unwell. 
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The very idea that this man whom a whole world 
at war knew as the tireless champion of freedom should 
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be stricken by illness, chilled my heart. ... He did 
not tell me, but I knew then that he cared nothing 
for his own life except in so far as his life might be 
of use to his country and her cause. Never at any 
time have I been conscious of such complete conviction 
about anything as I was conscious, at that moment, of 
Northcliffe’s selflessness. 


The promise of the preface is fulfilled in the book. We 
are told that Northcliffe’s eyes had in them “the light of 
the sea” (which, incidentally, he loathed, being usually 
sea-sick) ; that these sea-light eyes were the mirror of the 
spirit—‘‘the Imperial idea.” The next chapter tells, apropos 
of nothing that throws any real light on his work, that 
“with his whole brave soul he abhorred cruelty in every 
shape and form”; the next, that, though in youth he had 
to bear the yoke of poverty, “the handsome fair-haired boy 
bore its galling with a smile on his proud lips” (these 
are all actual quotations); and that his best reward was 
his mother’s approval. (“Her great son had the wisdom 
to listen always to the voice of love.”) We are told that 
in his last world journey, Northcliffe’s favorite reading was 
the little book which his mother (then in her eighties, en- 
joying her wheeled chair) had given him, entitled “Daily 
Light on the Daily Path.” Mr. Wilson tells us he likes 
to dwell on Harmsworth’s youth: 


I like to think of him setting forth each morning 
with the yoke of his beloved mother’s need on his 
young shoulders and the dogged determination of his 
breed in his heart. I like to see those candid eyes 
challenging the new day to yield up to him its store 
of human interest or of human tragedy and then, 
afterward, to behold him weaving the strange patterns 
of news from the warp and woof of his observations. 
. . « In those lean days of 1882 Harmsworth learned 
the meaning of “news”; he learned to love news as 
a man of science learns to love exact observation. 
Little by little the deep significance of human action, 
even the most apparently trivial human action, was 
borne in upon his mind. 


Mr. Wilson illustrates these great discoveries about the 
value of news. An early venture—Answers, a weekly 
hodge-podge of trivialities—was failing. Harmsworth con- 
ceived a really great idea: offer five dollars a week for 
life to anyone who can guess most accurately the amount 
of bullion in the Bank of England on a given date. “The 
announcement thrilled the whole country, as Harmsworth 
had foreseen that it would thrill the whole country. Even 
the severe strikes which were then dislocating industry 
proved a less exciting topic of conversation.” ( Juxtaposi- 
tions like this create a fleeting thought that the book may 
be a vast and over-elaborate joke.) The authorities pro- 
claimed the thing illegal, but, as the author explains, the 
ban came too late. The Napoleonic mind had conquered. 
The Harmsworth fortune was made. 

Young Harmsworth came to manhood in the England of 
the eighties, an England fermenting with the yeast of 
William Morris, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Newman, 
Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Bradlaugh, Gladstone, Dilke, 
Parnell, Fabianism, Positivism, Estheticism, the beginnings 
of Labor and Feminism, Shavianism, Webbism, Socialism. 
..+ The journalist who was to become the most powerful 
in England was, so far as we know, completely unmoved 
by all this; to it all he paid no attention. He turned in- 
stead to the bicycle, the camera, to missing-word competi- 
tions, boys’ hobbies, picture puzzles, paper patterns for 
women. His flair for these things, which had nothing to 
do with politics, made him a great political power; for 
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a time, master of England’s masters. Of that strange fact 
there is so much that could usefully be said. What Mr. 
Wilson does is to send up vast clouds of incense, so thick 
that everything behind remains obscure. One of Harms- 
worth’s first jobs was the editorship of the Bicycling News. 
The push-bike and its journalism hardly seems to call for 
heroics, but listen to this: 


Harmsworth’s pulses quickened; the sense of ex- 
haustion began to pass away. Here were pioneers, 
the makers of a new world, laboring at their tre- 
mendous task. Here was romance, the very spirit of 
life... . From the vibrating strings, rising and fall- 
ing in haunting cadences, came the melody of action, 
the song of the open road promising release and re- 
generation. Like the old Knights, Youth should fare 
forth once more, trustily mounted, to learn the joy 
of wide uplands and great spaces, the pangs of wind 
and rain and sunlight, the loneliness of evening, the 
ecstasy of the dawn. 


“I have known men who were windy,” said Mark Twain 
once of a contemporary, “but this man blows a gale the 
whole time.” The future Lord Northcliffe, in addition 
to being editor of the Bicycling News, was also the author 
of two books, one, “A Thousand Ways to Earn a Living”; 
and the other, “All About Our Railways.” “That,” re- 
flected this present reviewer, “has done the blather-mer- 
chant in; we can hardly get the sea-light eyes and imperial 
spirit over those two books.” But, we are told, these books: 


Proclaimed . . . in ringing accents, the high achieve- 
ments and the still higher destiny of mankind— 
especially the English-speaking portion of it. 


Three hundred devastating pages of it. And so they 


tell us very little. 
NorMAN ANGELL. 


Cabell and Colloids 


James Branch Cabell, by H. L. Mencken. New York: 
Robert M. McBride and Company. 31 pages. 

Prejudices: Sixth Series, by H. L. Mencken. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 317 pages. $2.50. 


HE first of these is another testimony to Mencken’s 

admiration of Cabell, who is Mencken’s idea of a 
marvellous literary artist. The second gives us the old 
hot-gospeller and master rhetorician back among the 
Methodist bishops, the bartenders and Congressmen, where 
he is seen to best advantage. The sixth series of “Preju- 
dices” is well up to Mencken’s best standard. The open- 
ing onslaught on the newspapers is especially effective for 
Mencken’s special familiarity, in this case, with the coun- 
try he is invading; and there are at least two pieces of 
writing at his top level—one of them a description of in- 
dustrial landscape on the outskirts of Pittsburgh and the 
other an account of the remarkable interview which took 
place between Mencken and Valentino a week before the 
latter’s fatal illness. Valentino seems to have come to 
Mencken as to a great wise father, for enlightenment and 
advice. He had, he considered, been insulted by an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune and had challenged the 
writer to a duel: the only response had been more insult 
and ridicule at the hands of the newspaper men. What 
was one to do in such a situation? This, of course, gave 
his counsellor an opportunity for expatiation on a favorite 
theme: “Unluckily, all this took place in the United States, 
where the word honor, save when it is applied to the 
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structural integrity of women, has only a comic significance, 
One hears of the honor of politicians, of bankers, of law 
yers, even of the honor of the United States itself. Every. 
one naturally laughs.” As the conversation continued, 
however, Mencken began to feel that the trouble lay 
deeper, and the reflections inspired by the incident supply 
him with some admirable pages. 

The new “Prejudices” include also the usual animad. 
versions on poetry—which, as usual, is described as a nel. 
lifluous lie designed to console us for the ghastly reality, 
Mencken elsewhere in the same volume confesses an in. 
ability to take philosophy seriously; and his incapacity for 
dealing with even the simplest philosophical problems— 
that is, his incapacity for rigorous and subtle thinking— 
is actually his principal, and serious, weakness. In what 
way is the world created by the poets any less “real’’ than 
the world created by the scientific writers in terms of 
molecules, colloids, species and anatomical organs—tha 
world of which Mencken himself writes so well, of whic 
he is, in fact, the poet? Both are imaginary constructions 
made possible only by isolating a certain set of the phe 
nomena of experience to the exclusion of all the rest. Neither 
is “true” in any final sense. Nor do scientists, except the 
most superficial, regard their diagrams and formule x 
representing anything in the nature of ultimate reality, 
One was about to say that Mencken’s scientific ideas were 
old-fashioned; but the fact is that there has never been 
a period when the profounder men of science held the views 
which Mencken takes for granted as unassailable premises 
Mencken’s failure to deal with first principles does not, of 
course, affect the artistic value of the humor and the 
pathos which he extracts from the materialist picture of 
humanity. But he remains incurably a poet. 


E. W. 


A New England Romantic 


Trinc, by H. Phelps Putnam. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 74 pages. $1.75. 


HE poetry of Mr. Phelps Putnam is very well 

written; he has practised his craft for some years; 
he has mastered it. Although “Trinc” is a first volum 
of only seventy-four pages, Mr. Putnam exhibits a maturity 
and a distinction of style that rank him immediately with 
the five or six interesting poets who have appeared ia 
the present decade. Putnam not only has the fairly com 
mon gift of the poetic phrase, which is frequently only 
the gift of magazine verse: his poetry is the product d 
a serious and interesting mind. . For this book represents: 
significant progression from a rich lyricism, enough 
itself to get the author a respectable reputation, to 
complex symbolism that attempts to organize, in term 
of vision, some of the leading philosophical ideas of th 
age. The progression shows the way in which, with vary 
ing materials, the modern poet must go, if he desires © 
escape from the fashionable attitudes of impressions® 
and disorder that make up the modern mind. 

“Trinc” is appropriately divided into two sections. Tht 
first is lyrical verse by a distinguished talent. Here Ms 
Putnam is a lyric poet on the expressive level: there 54 
great deal of beautiful and original imagery, but there § 
no framework. There is the unity of tone or mood which 
is the sum of the images in the poem. The poet cannt 
exceed emotion, and pass into vision, because he lacks the 
external framework. The difference is between an 1™% 
istic series and a symbolic structure. But on the ot 
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hand, the second half of the book is given to the creation 
of a mythological framework, upon which Putnam elab- 
orates an intricate, and at present fragmentary, vision of 
contemporary life. ‘The symbols are quite up-to-date. As 
a counterpart of Hart Crane’s “religious gunman” (1 wish 
to suggest no influence whatever passing between Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Crane), “Jack Chance” and several other 
hard-boiled characters become the mythical heroes of a 
supernatural America. 

Of the six poems that disclose the adventures of these 
heroes, three assume the narrative form, but it is only 
in the first, “Ballad of a Strange Thing,” that anything 
like pure narration occurs. The style of this poem is 
simple and discursive; in structure it is extremely complex. 
It is, in fact, so carefully integrated, that partial quota- 
tions are meaningless, and I refrain. From this poem, 
which is surely one of the most brilliant ever written by 
an American, Mr. Putnam proceeds, in the others, to 
elevate his heroes into abstractions. “The Ballad of a 
Strange Thing” is thus pivotal between the earlier and 
later styles displayed in the book. 

Having transformed his characters, the poet gives up 
narration and presents the abstract heroes in a kind of 
timeless vision. The style gets less discursive; it gets more 
and more oblique; here and there it is obscure. The most 
interesting poem of this sort—all are of great interest— 
is “Bill and Les Enfants Pendus.” Here Bill Williams, 
“wandering around” in the scrap-heap and whirl of modern 
life, comes upon three worthy adventurers: 


Then in the very midst, in Boston, Bill 

Came to a blossoming tree, and thereon hung 

Three young men by the neck and were not dead. 
Before them stood three amphoras of gin 

And in their mouths their words bloomed like the tree. 


To match the effect of this passage, one could go to the 
Divine Comedy; it has something of the shock of the ques- 
tion that Guido Cavalcanti’s father asks Dante, out of the 
depths of his flaming coffin: 


Di subito drizzato gridé: Come 
Dicesti: egli ebbe? non viv’ egli ancora? 
No fiere gli occhi suoi lo dolce lome? 


The ingenuity, however, with which Mr. Putnam prepares 
for these surprises of contrast, results more often in a 
nouveau frisson not unlike that sought after so diligently 
by the French Romantics. Putnam’s lines 


In Springfield, Massachusetts, I devoured 
The mystic, the improbabie, the Rose— 


are, of course, much nearer Baudelaire than to anything 
in Dante. The typical instance of the romantic “shudder”’ 
is Baudelaire’s sudden transition, in “Femmes Damnées,” 
from an impersonal description of perverted sensuality to 
a dire, equally impersonal vision of its consequences: 


Descendez, descendez, lamentables victimes, 
Descendez le chemin de l’enfer éternal. 


_ Mr. Putnam’s verse affords the reader a considerable 
intellectual interest. His attitude springs, in part, from 
the current romanticism of the “hard-boiled,” the main 
feature of which is the worship of the crude, the barbaric, 
the “un-intellectual.” Whether the especial prevalence of 
this attitude among New England writers has any signi- 
ficance for culture, I am not prepared to say. Yet one 
of the curious things about the present-day revolt against 
istellectualism is, at any rate, the amount of intellectual 
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ability enlisted in behalf of the révoltés—Mr. Putnam's 
own attitude being a kind of inverted highbrow-ism. For 
Putnam’s world, wherein the roughnecks, Jack Chance, 
Bill Williams, and Bigelow Hasbrouck are heroes, is much 
the same world as that of Dr. Whitehead’s metaphysics; 
or any modern neo-realist world where every position im- 
plies every other, and thus ceases to be position—where 
space abdicates to the event, which is not in, but is time. 
Putnam’s heroes are symbols of time: they are nowhere, 
doing everything. ‘They are modern symbols, and his 
sense of the necessity to bring them into consciousness and 
order sets him apart as a poet of distinguished intentions ; 
the bare preoccupation with them would mark him as the 
product of his age. ALiten Tare. 


Nor Jeremiad nor Pollyanalysis 


More Contemporary Americans, by Percy H. Boynton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 231 pages. $2.50. 


ORE Contemporary Americans” might better be 

called “The Past and Future of Contemporary 
America,” if that were not so pretentious. In a spirit 
tempered and urbane, Mr. Boynton looks over the chang- 
ing American scene in the light of its literature, or, more 
specifically, as revealed by six American men of letters, 
three of them contemporary in the sense that their ap- 
peal is more sympathetically felt now than when they 
lived and wrote, and the other three in the more literal 
sense that they are now in the fullness of their power and 
beating with the pulse of their time. He views it neither 
with the jaundiced eyes of the Mencken school of criti- 
cism nor yet through the rose-tinted lenses of those for 
whom all is for the best in the best of all possible countries 
in the best of all possible worlds if only Americans are not 
deflected from the old American traditions. With these 
traditions, Mr. Boynton holds, we have already broken. It 
is the new tradition now being hammered out in the mold 
that he seeks to assay. 

With a deal of penetration, Mr. Boynton takes the col- 
lege as a microcosm. Here is to be seen not only the pro- 
cess of revaluation, but the division cut by the regimenta- 
tion and articulation of a newly literated mass—call it 
the booboisie—and an emergent but already welding mi- 
nority of protest, criticism and resistance to conformity. 
On the one hand is, not greater mediocrity, but a more 
widespread and exigent mediocrity, aggressively secking to 
impose itself on that which will not beat into pattern; on 
the other hand is a group alert to standards, exercising 
discrimination and capable of maturity. Never before, 
probably, has the tone of the mass in the colleges been so 
commonplace and vulgar, so effectively immunized against 
the influences of civilization. But not even twenty years 
ago, surely, were there in the colleges so many who were 
not only rebellious but affirmatively following after other 
gods, and, what is more, openly voicing their affiliation. 
There were always those interested in the things of the 
mind—TI do not mean now the routine business of scholar- 
ship—but their interest was almost clandestine. It was 
bad form to admit an interest in ideas, let alone poetry and 
music. It is no longer bad form. And there is the out- 
standing fact in our colleges, side by side with clamant and 
triumphant philistinism. 

It is the outstanding fact also in the larger national life. 
The tabloids, confession magazines and complacently pros- 
perous wecklies number their readers in the millions. The 
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reading matter of the mass is all as alike as the daily 
product of the Ford plant. But also there is a large and in- 
creasing public for books seriously concerned with the 
world of ideas, Never before, surely, was there so much 
bunk, never was it more pervasive and more successfully 
determinant of American life. But never before, also, was 
there so much consciousness of bunk, so much open derision 
and so clear an aspiration to set one’s face against it. Un- 
like the generality of critics, Mr. Boynton refuses to turn 
Nelson’s blind eye on one of the two tendencies running 
side by side in contemporary America. If he renounces the 
larger audience that gives ear to those who cry in clear 
monotone and stridently, whether on the one note or the 
other, he gains in respect for the insight and sensitiveness 
with which he sees beneath the turbulent surface of the 
America of Coolidge, Rotary and syndicated features. 
The six essays dealing directly with American letters are 
studies of Herman Melville, Lafcadio Hearn and Am- 
brose Bierce, in the one group, and Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Sherwood Anderson and Sinclair Lewis in the other. There 
is something luminous and subtle in the analysis of Hearn 
and his work, something definitive in the portrayal of the 
inner conflict between Sinclair Lewis, social pamphleteer, 
and Sinclair Lewis, creative artist. But most of all, this 
reviewer, at least, has seen nowhere else in so small a com- 
pass so acute an analysis of the anomaly in present-day 
American culture. NATHANIEL PEFFER. 


The Hero as Plutocrat - 


Commodore Vanderbilt, by Arthur D. Howden Smith. 
New York: Robert McBride and Company. 339 pages. $5. 

Certain Rich Men, by Meade Minnigerode. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 210 pages. $3.50. 


HE process of reconstructing the dead, popularly 

known as biography, goes on apace, It is a cheerful 
thought, for those who cherish the hope of an indigenous 
American biographical literature, that some of this stirring 
of bones is in the graveyard of the captains of industry. 
Here are two books across whose pages: the hero stalks as 
plutocrat; and if reliance is to be placed in publishers’ lists, 
others are shortly due. 

The American tradition in plutocratic biography has 
been a deadly cne. The snobbery toward commerce and 
the incapacity for understanding its operations which have 
characterized the literary mind have kept the best writers 
away from the field. Those who have been left to essay the 
task have written in the Samuel Smiles manner of un- 
stinted praise for the homely virtues of their subjects; a 
few have, on the other hand, denounced them as rascals. 
Where the narrative has not been biased, it has been dull. 
It is to the credit of the writers under review that both 
have managed to disengage themselves from this stultifying 
tradition. 

Both these books contain, first of all, rollicking good 
stories, skillfully told. And they both bear, unmistakably, 
the stamp of honest purpose. There is only the almost in- 
evitable special pleading which most artists need in order 
to make an interpretative portrait consistent with itself. 
But there is no attempt either to whitewash or blacken the 
character of the plutecrat. Each figure is treated on his 
own merits. Among the seven rich men in Mr. Min- 
nigerode’s gallery, there are gradations of virtue and vil- 
lainy. Stephen Girard is seen as an eccentric merchant 
prince whom grief and boredom drove to the labor that led 
to riches; Astor, though he scarcely comes to life in the 
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meager sketch allotted to him, is “the butcher, the baker 
the fortune-maker” whe became the wealthiest man o; bi 
day on foreclosed mortgages and the unearned increment 
from rising realty values; Jay Cooke, with his seraphic fac 
and patriarchal beard, is done con amore, and turns out 
to be no less an angel than he looks. The other four me, 
—Drew, Vanderbilt, Gould, and Fisk—appear in both 
books: in Mr. Minnigerode’s as separate sketches, in Mr, 
Smith’s as three lesser luminaries around the bright sta 
that was Commodore Vanderbilt. The two authors strike 
something of an accord in their interpretation of -these pic. 
turesque figures in the buccaneering finance of the fifties, 
sixties, and seventies. Drew is the mean, sniveling hy, Do 
crite, Gould the crafty, unprincipled rascal, Fisk the grand 
buffoon; of the four, Commodore “Corneel” Van Derbilt 
is, in spite of peccadilloes, the only figure of basic ip. 
tegrity and heroic proportions. 

Mr. Smith goes at his job of drawing a life-size of the 
Commodore with an enormous amount of gusto, and corre. 
spondingly little restraint. He has chosen for treatment 4 
figure gnarled as an oak and profane as the soil fram which 
it rises, and he has seen fit to give his style the same qualities 

Mr. Minnigerode’s is a somewhat quieter book, but no 
to such an extent as to fall outside the modern staccato man 
ner of writing. He has not been afraid to preface his book 
by a bibliography, and has drawn to good effect upon com 
temporary newspaper material. His seven short sketches 
except for a somewhat monotonous sameness in their be 
ginning and ending, furnish pleasant reading, and manage 
to convey a sense of the color of the period, as well as the 
character of the man. His previous researches in American 
biography have given him a: background, as well as a style, 

Yet, after the usual reviewers’ amenities have been st 
down, and after every assurance has been given that, w 
recent biographies go, these under review are very com 
petent and ought to sell, a few words still remain in 
criticism. Both volumes suffer considerably from the gen 
eric faults of the “new biography.” In common with th 
others, their chief aim is to convey a sense of the picturesque. 
Such an objective is a valid one, but valid only within 
the more important limits of sympathy and proportion. On 
the score of sympathy, little fault is to be found with 
either of the two authors; the “intimate biography” dos 
less injustice to the rough-hewn, earthy figure of the pluto 
crat than it does in other instances. But on the score 
of proportion, considerable fault is to be found. If, 
a biographer, you wish to make a man’s personality 
picturesque to the reader as it is to yourself, you at 
certain questions about him, and select the material which 
answers them. But for a more important biographicd 
purpose—that of tracing the growth and incidence of his 
creative abilities—these questions may be irrelevant or ir 
sufficient. In a biographical genre such as the life of the 
plutocrat, the questions to be asked and answered about 
the subject are largely dictated by the structure and temper 
of our social life, and the state of inquiry with regard 
to it. What were the rich man’s incentives in making 
money? By what qualities did he succeed in attaining 
his dominance? At what point in his development did 
he attain the mastery over himself and over men which 
constitutes the heroic? To what degree was he borne 
along by the stream of events, and to what degree did 
he direct it? How did he think, if at all? What wa 
his impact on the imagination and life of his time? 

Biography need not be didactic to ask and answer sud 
questions; they may, with sufficient skill, be concealed ™ 
the flow of vivid style such as characterizes the 
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under review. But mere vividness of style and honesty of 
purpose do not constitute great biography. Boswell, it will 
be remembered, asked questions incessantly. And being 
himself a man of letters, he asked a significant set of ques- 
tions about another man of letters. 

Max Lerner. 


Fiction Notes 


Rebellion, by Mateel Howe Farnham. New Yor/: 
Dodd, Mead, and Company. $2. 


F “Rebellion” had not won the substantial prize offered 

yearly for a first novel by Dodd, Mead and Pictorial 
Review, one would dismiss it tolerantly as another trite, 
innocuous, and undistinguished piece of fiction. Judged by 
the more severe standards to which a prize-winning novel 
is entitled, it is lamentably inadequate. “Rebellion” is con- 
cerned with the revolt of Jacqueline Burrell, a wilful and 
spirited young person, against the stupid tyranny of her 
father. When he attempts to thwart her love affair with 
a sterling young carpenter who is something of a prince 
in disguise, Jacqueline defeats him by means of a device 
which smacks perilously of the movies. There is material 
in this story for a moving study of the blind struggles and 
misunderstandings between two generations, or for an 
illuminating picture of life in a Kansas town. Mrs. Farn- 
ham has misused both of these opportunities. Her novel 
is cheap in plot, superficial in characterization, and entirely 
devoid of style. From Ed Howe's daughter one had rea- 
son to expect a book more pithy and sagacious. “Rebellion” 
is not another “Story of a Country Town.” FE. H.W. 


The Beginners, by Henry Kitcheli Webster. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 


HE BEGINNERS” is an honest, unpretentious, 

workmanlike novel which somehow has a genuinely 
American flavor. At forty-six, Edward Patterson realizes 
that he has not only drifted hopelessly apart from his wife, 
but that his imagination and vitality have been sucked dry 
by a sterile office job. On an impulse, he plunges into a 
hazardous business venture which wakens him to a fresh 
life and to a new self-knowledge. Mr. Webster excels in 
picturing the delicate relationships within a family and in 
evoking drama from apparently insignificant occurrences. 
There is charm and humor in his portrait of Edward's 
young daughter, and the whole book has a solid, homely 
quality which is admirable. E. H. W. 


Half Price, by Constance Travers Sweatman. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2. 


N HER first novel, “Young Folk and Old Folk,” Mrs. 

Sweatman presented the respectively restive and per- 
plexed generations with imaginative sense and scrupulous 
impartiality, but with a tentative and somewhat wabbly 
literary manner. This season’s novel is surer in style and 
content. There is no uncertainty now. Mrs. Sweatman 
is the champion of honest, plucky and socially defiant 
youth, and her story might have been lifted bodily from 
Judge Lindsey’s invaluable source-book. As often happens 
with literary champions, she inclines to exaggeration in 
character types, but the story is absorbing in human and 
emotional interest, and moves swiftly and dramatically to 
the catastrophe, carrying the reader’s sympathy beyond the 
tate itself toward a reconsideration of social theories. The 
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book is that rare combination—good propaganda and good 
fiction, and makes stimulating reading from cither angle. 


D. B. W. 


Greenlow, by Romer Wilson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
HIS simple pastoral is sheep’s clothing for the 
dilemma—arresting even in jazz literature--of a 
Perfectly Nice Girl thoroughly in love with two men at 
once! The story's interest is coherent and progressive, and 
it is told with a complete lack of self-consciousness and 
winning emotional candor. A strong poetic sense is re- 
vealed in the descriptive settings, as well as an Arcadian 
sort of affinity for pastoral life and natural beauty. There 
is rough, reedy music in the recital—a rustic melody of 
earth and flocks and farms and homely passion, wholly 
artless in effect, which combines with lively emotional 
interest in the theme to make a romance at once sturdy 


and idyllic. D. B. W. 


Young Orland, by Herbert Asquith. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


HERE is nothing brilliant nor unusual in this tale 

of “Young Orland” who grew to maturity during 
the years of deceptive calm immediately preceding the War, 
yet Mr. Asquith’s second novel has the finish and Jeisurely 
charm which so frequently redeem English fiction from 
mediocrity. Orland, whose birth is surrounded by a veil of 
mystery and romance, is adopted by a mellow bachelor 
and is reared in the lovely conventional atmosphere of an 
English country house. Two wraith-like young girls drift 
into his life, and after the dreamy peace of his youth comes 
the War, and adventure, and death. One can imagine that 
an American novelist might make little of so simple a 
theme, but Mr. Asquith has managed to treat it with 
distinction. E. H. W. 


Crude, by Robert Hyde. New York: Payson and Clarke, 
Lid. $2.50. 


NE is tempted to make the obvious wise crack about 

Mr. Hyde's first novel and to say that it is neatly 
summarized in the title, “Crude.” Its naive preoccupation 
with sex and its breathless, cryptic, staccato style certainly 
merit the epithet. Nevertheless, there is power and honest 
emotion in this story of four young people, two of them 
children of jazz and two of them of the peasant type, 
who are strangely drawn together in the rough, hurly- 
burly atmosphere of a new oil field. The tenderness and 
perception with which Mr. Hyde describes the love affair 
between Millicent Manning and the inarticulate young boy 
who works on her father’s oil claim, the sudden sensitive 
bits of phrasing, do much to redeem a novel that is often 
callow and improbable. Mr. Hyde has the gift of vital- 
ity, and in time he may do good work. E. H. W. 


Adam and Eve, by John Erskine. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 
HOUGH He Knew Better” is the sub-title of John 
Erskine’s latest reinterpretation of tradition, and in 
this reviewer's opinion it applies to the author as well as 
to the protagonist. After the crescendo in structural 
power from “Helen of Troy” to “Galahad,” it is dis- 
appointing to be thrown back on bright conversation as a 
substitute for dramatic human interest. The Original 
Triangle is presented, to be sure, with sardonic glee— 
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cA Man's Novel by 


St. John Ervine 
Author of Changing Winds 


THE 
WAYWARD MAN 


oA ROBUST yarn of Belfast and the sea 
told with a fidelity to life, a flair 
for dramatic values, and that finished 
artistry which are St. John Ervine’s. 


At all bookstores now—$2.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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First time this subject has been publicly 
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in New York City! 

Introductory Speech By 
RUTH HALE, Chairman 


at MECCA TEMPLE 
133 West 55th Street, New York City. 
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WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


Mr. RALPH M. PEARSON 


announces classes in the analysis of pictures based on the 
knowledge of pictorial design that has grown out of the 
modern movement, Courses three months, one session a 
week, afternoon or evening 


SARA PARSONS, Manager 
10 E. 53rd St., N. Y. City. Phone, Plaza 7168 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 
will lecture on 
“Why Men Fight” 
at the 
BROWNSVILLE LABOR LYCEUM 
219 Sackman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Friday evening, December 9, 1927. 
Reserved Sections: 75c., $1.00, $1.50 
Symposium 
“Peace or Freedom, Must the World Choose?” 
Morris Hillquit Norman Thomas _ Bertrand Russe!! 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, 34th St. & Park Avenue 


Wednesday Evening, December 14, 1927 
All seats $1.00 
At the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, N. Y¥. ©. 
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Adam being the typical obtuse, well meaning wabbler 
between Lilith—whose acute emotional wisdom is slightly 
marred for the reader, if not for Adam, by her patroniz- 
ing complacency, and Eve—whose sharp intuition is wholly 
devoted to exploiting the subject male. But the situation 
is never more than scaffolding for dialogue, which—while 
it has many exhilarating moments and will inevitably be 
read aloud by one gloating sex to the other, does no more 
than reveal Adam as every man’s sential prototype, 
Lilith as every man’s recurrent dream, and Eve as every 
man’s pervading nightmare. The pickings are excellent in 
Mr. Erskine’s Eden, but appear not to include the fruits 
of any Tree of Knowledge. D. B. W. 


The Cap of Youth; being the Love Romance of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, by John A. Steuart. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2.50. 


HOSE who take their biography a Ja Barrington 

will enjoy this story of Stevenson’s youthful ro- 
mance. The author is qualified, by his earlier “Critical 
Biography,” to speak with authority upon the subject, but 
so sentimental is his method and so incredible the classic 
romanticism of his characters that even a biographer’s guar- 
antee of their real existence will not bring them to life. 
Fiction would be the kindest description of this work, al- 
though it is fiction appropriate to the age of fourteen in 
the year 1900 and the simultaneous consumption of count- 
less caramels in a deep-cushioned “window seat.” D. B. W. 


Flamingo, by Mary Borden. New York: Doubleday, 
Page and Company. $2.50. 


O LADEN with weariness and disgust of life is this 

refractory romance that it can barely get itself told 
at all. “What “action” there is whirrs and catches, clanks 
and dies—explodes again and roars, chokes, backfires and 
expires repeatedly before it gets off to an account of a 
psychic affinity. Having all but made the grade it pauses, 
gasps, and coasts backward to the starting point, with a 
couple of casualties and considerable emotional wreckage. 
Mary Borden's nervous, jangling style and grating idiom 
are well suited to the equivocal quality in her drama and 
the futility of its conclusion. To this reviewer, the in- 
cidental digressions—some rather desperately visionary, 
some angrily cynical, some (like the delicious “conversa- 
tion” between London and New York) revealing keen and 
humorous insight—furnished more enjoyrtient than the 
main theme of the novel. D. B. W. 
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of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


THIS is the first complete edition of one 

of America’s great poets, the surpassing 
quality of whose work has won for him 
twice the honor of the Pulitzer poetry prize 
and, this year, the unprecedented popular 
acclaim reflected in the sale of 50,000 copies 
of Tristram—a poem which is included in 
this collection. The poetry which has 
achieved such distinction is now given a 
proper setting in this handsome edition of 
five volumes. Beautifully printed and 
bound, the set is an appropriate gift for 
the lover of poetry and enduring literature. 


Price of the Set: 


Leather $15.00—Cloth $10.50 


The Macmillan Company NewYork 
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WEEKLY 
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Christmas time—the problem of an appropriate gift 
to that dear friend of yours? 


Christmas comes but once a year but The Man- 
chester Weekly will be a constant re- 
minder each week throughout the year of your 
interest and affection. 


Any young aes receiving The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly would have the same broadening 
of one’s views as would be accomplished by a year 
of travel. 


To a friend with British affiliations it would be an 
especially appropriate gift. A suitable greeti 
card giving your name as donor will be sent. Maile 
to any part of the world for three dollars. 
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Candler Bidgc., 224 West 42nd Street, 
New York Oity 
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The 


CORNISH EDITION 
of the 


Novels 
of 
Winston 
Churchill 





Winston Churchill is as large as 
his country. Almost the whole 
of America down to the World 
War is spread in bright colors 
across these ten novels—from 


the westward trek of the 
pioneer in The Crossing to 
modern industrialism in The 
Dwelling Place of Light. None 
of these romances has died— 
the roblems have not di- 
minished. Winston Churchill’s 
books are alive and perennially 
interesting because he never 
forgot what many novelists 
have never learned—how to tell 
a good story. 
Richard Carvel 

The Crossing The Crisis 
The Celebrity Coniston 

Mr. Crewe’s Career 

A Modern Chronicle 

The Inside of the Cup 

A Far Country 
The Dwelling Place of Light 


See this edition at your book- 
seller's. A fine holiday remem- 
brance for the bookish friend. 


Price per Set $25.00 
By the Volume $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. 
New York 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program December 9-17 


AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free 


Friday, Dec. 9——Everett Dean Martin: 
“The Psychological Influence of the 
American Revolution. Samuel Adams 
and Afterward. 


Sunday, Dec. 11—Dr. Emanuel Stern- 
heim: “Educative Value of Literature.” 


Tuesday, Dee. 13—J Jastrow: 
“Nerves and Behavior.” 


AT MUHLENBERG BRANCH 
LIBRARY 
(209 West 23rd 8t., at 8 o’cleck) 


Monday, Dec. 12—Ernest Boyd: “Amer- 
ica and England: The Lands of 
Contrasts.” 


Wednesday, Dec. 14—Edgar Wind: “The 
Metaphysical Conflicts Revealed by 
Critical Reflection.” 


Thursday, Dec. 15—E. G. Spaulding: 
“What Is a Cause?” 


Saturday, Dec. 17—Mertimer J. Adler: 
“Cratylus and Don Quixote: The 
Quest of the Absolute.” 
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PHILIPS TUTORING 
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FOR BOYS 


West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Instruction in all grades, removing de- 
ficiencies, and College preparation un- 
der experienced tutors in private 
home. Parents ones abroad or spend- 
ing the winter in Florida will find 
here the finest school facilities and the 
best home care for their boys. Two 
vacancies. References required. 
Jesse Evans Philips, A.M. 
(Formerly Asso-headmaster 
St. Luke’s School). 














The LittleSchool of Independence 


for children from 5 to 12 years of age. 
Modern Educational Methods that stimu- 
late independent thought and self-expres- 


sion. 
Dolores Lietze, Director 

















19 West 76th St. 
New York, N. Y¥. Susquehanna, 6659 


S Science Service, 2127 B 8t., Washington, D. ( 
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MAGAZINES 


MEXICAN 
FOLKWAYS 


An illustrated bi-monthly in 
English and Spanish. 

“A vivid and human” account of 
the customs and art of the In- 
dians — two-thirds of Mexico's 
population. 

With Diego Rivera as Art Fdi- 
tor, the illustrations are of spe- 
cial interests. 


$2.00 a year im the VU. 8. A. and 
other foreign countries. 








Ask for sample copy. 


MEXICAN FOLKWAYS, 
Apartade 19094, Mexice, D. F. 








CONTENTS | 

Of the current issue of Rational Living, 
Box 2, Station M, New York: The Polly 
of Vegetarianism ?—Cases—New Attitude 
Toward Sex—A Bunch of Lies—Two 
Doctors—Letter from France—Food Her. 
sies—Children's Diet—Health Instruction 
to: Workers, to Parents for their Chi. 
dren, to Overweight People, to Thom 
Sufferin from Constipation.—Editor B 
Liber, D.. Dr. P. H.—2e. a copy 
months reduced trial subscription $1—0M 
sample copies free.—With yearly subsc Pa 
tion the book “As A Doctor Sees It" f 


GRASS ROOT NEWS — 


subscribe to 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S 
Country weekly 
The Smyth County News, 


from the Mountains of Virginia. $2 yearly 
rien, Va. 














Selence News-Letter 
A worthy Christmas Gift that's 
bound to be different. The highly 
scientific weekly magazine that reads 


azine appreciated 


weeks trial, tend $1 this p 








RESORTS E 
Enjoy these Fall Days 
at Topstone Farm 
Among the hills and woods of Connecticut, 
now taking on sutumnal color; tramp ore 


sumach-covered pasture lots, or dows 
quietback country reads, loaf in ee sun to 
— heart's content, and eat goo sty 
ood Take your vacation when the ears 


at its best. Only 1% hours fro New 





York. Week end parties accomm: 

Telephone: Ridgfield 39, ring 5. Mail «¢ 
dress: Topstene Farm, R.F.D. 4, Ridge 
field, Conn. - 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 


Live in a modern, fireproof hotel by \e 
seashore, for less than in the crowded city. 
$12 per week for two; homelike comforts: 





outdoor sports; maid, valet and telephon 
service; minutes from Times Sq., iM? 
(Brighton Beach Station). Phone Sheep® ) 
head 3,000. = Re 
GENERAL _s \ 












REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear— 
direct from makers . Patterns free 
Cut lengths by Mail. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 159 Storneway, Seotiand 









EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, ™*s 
genes. Experience unnecessary. |+'#!# 
Press Syndicate, 1060. St. Louis, Mo 
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WT houghts for Christmas 
HE merit peculiar to magazines and books as Christmas gifts arises 
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in the fact that they may be so selected as to convey from friend to 
friend a 1..essage dictated by mind and heart, and a subtle note of high 
esteem that is lacking in any purely physical gift, however costly. Not 
only do they roll back the years and summon up old and dear forms out 
of the mists of recollection, but they bridge the gap of time that has in- 
tervened and reestablish a treasured communion. The New Republic, a 
magazine of ideals and ideas, is particularly well cast for this difficult role. 
And at a low price in combination with it you can also obtain one of the 
season's finest gift books. 
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TEN OUTSTANDING NEW BOOKS 


ae (Any one of these books is obtainable with a one-year sub- Fi 
tt itude scription to The New Republic at the joint price shown in te 
s—Two \ e - rt 
| Bos . om large type.) i 
= HQT Ee | : 
tor — Ee - Both Book and Magazine 2 = » $5.75 ry 
Decal ‘- ns “j TT. 1. Death Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa CatherKnopf, $2.50) 2 
lee _ i : : 2. Right Off the Map, by C. E. Montague (Doubleday, $2.50) : 
! sy 3. Adam and Eve, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) 5; 

4- My Heart and My Flesh, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts : 


(Viking, $2.50) . 
5. Mea Without Women, by Ernest Hemingway (Scribner, $2.00) 
6. The Public and Its Problems, by John Dewey (Holt, $2.50) 


Both Book and Magazine ---$6.25 


7. Ballyhoo, by Silas Bent (Boni & Liveright, $3.00) 
8. Science the False Messiah, by C. E. Ayres (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00) 





GREELINGS 











) \uniee Both Book and Magazine ---$7.50 * 
9. Bismark: The Story of a Fighter, by Emil Ludwig is 
a The abowe wood cut by J. J. (Little Brown, $5.00) t 
—_—— Lankes decorates the Christmas 10. Henry Ward Beecher, by Paxton Hibben (Doran, $5.00) St 
card which will be mailed in your ie 
“ name (or sent to you for mailing), The subscription may be cither new or renewal. It may be entered 
A The New Re —— your gift of in your own name, or for a friend. The same liberty applies to the ; 
» tasty 1¢ New Repudlic, or of a book. oak talatel } ] 
Ridge The . New 
<tftC CCC CCC —REPUBLIC — — —- — — - —--------- 
Pm 421 West 21 ¢ Street 
nforts: New York City 
ephone ~ . 
BME For the enclosed $........ send The New, And mail (book)..........cccccccccces 
uk: Republic for one year to et ee eee to 
i ‘ 
aR kad ne vac dndsce séhneages cess | ats Chad dn dand ko we codccddsbddocecccccosi ry, 
i - 
NUS CUMMIICEA. Ci gns dbs dele <sccvnuctbess se: yf UME br dw6e da cbadonvedccccddoes secdecccccccons : 
EE OE Ee Rh su didh «due cas ccecbacdbenecccccdaut EB 
i 
State...... RMebater Saha Hessoncsccces eccccceccce ( Boab. ccccaccccccccececccocescccseses oc cccecees “ 
t 
Send Christmas card to me for mailing 0 Mail Christmas card signed in my name [) 12-7-27 i 





















nine necessary announcements 
to make; yet, there is only one 
page to make them on. Their 
interest, however, is unredueed 


Here are nine small page-adver- 
tisements for the New Republic 
Books and Bookstore. They are 
in miniature because there are 








I THE NEW REPUBLIC I 


BOOKS 
for Children 


A careful selecton of the year’s best, 
many beautifully illustrated, rang- 
ing in price from 50c to $5.00. 
Those who cannot visit the store 
are urged to send for our Christ- 
mas circular. Books will be mailed 
post-paid anywhere in the U. S. A. 
wrapped in Norcross decorated 
papers, with a free donor’s gift card 
enclosed. The New REPUBLIC 
BOOKSTORE, 107 East 34th, 
New York City 


II THE NEW REPUBLIC II 


PRINTS 


from Wood Blocks 
By J. J. LANKEs 


mounted on good white mats: $1.25 
each; 2 for $2.25; 3 for $3.25 post- 
paid. Excellent as small gifts. Also 
larger prints by the same artist rang- 
ing up to $15.00. A selection of 
etchings and prints by other artists. 
The New REPUBLIC BOOK- 
STORE, around the corner from 
Park Avenue at 107 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


III THE NEW REPUBLIC HI 


CARDS 
for O@hristmas 


Original etchings. A well-chosen 
supply of Norcross’ most colorf! 
productions. Prices range from <c 
to 75c with envelope. New York 
City readers should stop at 107 Fast 
34th Street (at Park Avenue) be 
fore making their selections. The, 
are almost certain to be satisfied. 

From people out of town, who wi! 
trust our judgment, we invite orders 
by mail. Specify number and prices. 





IV THE NEW REPUBLIC IV 


A Rental 
LIBRARY 


The New Republic has just estab- 
lished at its bookstore (107 East 
34th St.) a rental library which in- 
cludes, besides all the better fiction, 
such books as The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, Mother India, The 
President’s Daughter, Ballyhoo, 
etc., etc. A reasonable daily fee is 
charged. Deposit of $1.00 for fic- 
tion, $2.00 for higher priced books, 
which is returnable on request. 


4 THE NEW REPUBLIC Vv 


Just Published 
in the Dollar Series 


TOTEM 
and TABOO 


By SIGMUND FREUD 
Translated by Dr. A. A. Brill 


The resemblances between the psy- 
chic lives of savages and neurotics. 
One of the most fascinating books 
ever written. Obtainable for a Dollar 
Bill post-paid from New Republic, 
Inc., 421 West 21st St., New York. 


VI THE NEW REPUBLIC VI 


BOOKS 
as Gifts 


Any book may be obtained post. 
paid from The New REPUBLIC 
BOOKSTORE. A varied and 2t- 
tractive stock is carried. For Christ 
mas gifts, books will be wrapped in 
special holiday papers, with a cari 
enclosed in the name of the donor 
Orders are filled the day they ar 
received. The address is 107 [ast 
34th Street, New York City. 











THE NEW REPUBLIC _COVIZI 


Just published 
in the Dollar Series 


DELUSION 
and DREAM 


By SIGMUND FREUD 
Introduction by G. Stanley Hall 
An interpretation in the light of 
psychoanalysis of Jensen’s imagina- 
tive novel, “Gradiva,” which is re- 
produced in full. Obtainable for a 
Dollar Bill post-paid from New Re- 
public, Inc., 421 West 21st St., 
New York City. 


VII 





VIII THE NEW REPUBLIC VIII 


WINTER 


Evenings 


There is a big library table with 
comfortable chairs around for those 
who can and would like to visit The 
New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
these long winter evenings. Open 
until 10. You are not urged to buy. 
The new books may be examined 
with complete leisure ard relaxa- 
tion. There are magazines, too. 
On 34th Street, just east of Park, 
New York City. 





Ix THE NEW REPUBLIC IX | 


To be published 
in the Dollar Series 
(DECEMBER) 


Parents on 


Probation 
By MIRIAM VAN WATERS | 


author of “Youth in Conflict’ 
and 


The 


Russian Land 


By Avsert Ruys WILLIAMS 
author of 


Th h the Russi Revolution 
roug e Russian Revo 
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